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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ey 
HE news from Japan this week, which, remember, is 
sharply censored, has been a little contradictory, and 
nothing definitive has occurred. On Tuesday matters looked 
black, for a telegram reached the Times stating that the 
Chinese Minister in Tokio, at the request of the Japanese 
Foreign Office, had informed his own Government that the 
Russian answer could not be accepted by Japan, and that 
unless Russia receded “Japan must promptly resort to arms.” 
On Wednesday and Thursday, however, this was partly ex- 
plained away, the Elder Statesmen of Tokio having advised 
the Mikado, by a civil answer to St. Petersburg, to give the 
Czar one more chance of receding from his position. The 
Japanese reply has accordingly been described by Viscount 
Hayashi as “in no sense an ultimatum,” and as being in tone 
“pacific, but perfectly firm.” Japan adheres to her original 
position with regard to Korea, and reaffirms the need for 
full recognition of China’s sovereignty in Manchuria. This 
further delay, which may very well be due to the desire in 
Japan to rescue the two new cruisers now passing from the 
Canal into the Red Sea, created an immediate suspicion in 
Paris and Berlin that Japan was “weakening,” and a hope 
that terms would be found which would at all events postpone 
the war for months. For reasons stated elsewhere, we regard 
that optimist view as ill-founded; but there is undoubtedly a 
momentary lull,—which may be prolonged by the Czar’s 
pacific assurances to the Japanese Ambassador at his New 
Year’s Day reception at St. Petersburg on Thursday. 


A feature of the week has been the appearance of a sort of 
spasm of courage in the counsels of Pekin. The Chinese Foreign 
Office has suddenly agreed to a treaty with America under which 
the port of Mukden and two other ports are opened to foreign 
trade, and Washington can at once send Consuls there. The 
agreement was made in the most hurried way, and ratifica- 
tions are to be exchanged by telegraph, evidently to avoid the 
effect of any new menace on the Chinese Court. As we go 
to press, however, it is announced that the Czar has 
expressed his acquiescence in this arrangement. A similar 
treaty was, moreover, ratified on Monday between China and 
Japan, by which the ports selected are admitted to be places 
for international residence and trade, and the J: apanese are 
declared entitled to “full participation in all privileges, 
immunities, and advantages which have been or may be 
granted” to any nation whatever. This covers the grand 








privilege of “extra- territoriality’ ’—that is, of having all cases 
tried by a Consular Commission—and finally places the 
Japanese in China in the honoured position of Europeans. 
The Japanese, in fact, are henceforth to be treated as 
subjects of a Great Power,—an extraordinary advance from 
the day when they were regarded and described by the 
Mandarins as tolerated “dwarfs.” It is the usual historig 
result of any combat between “dwarfs” and “giants.” ~ 


It is extremely difficult to discern what is passing at Pekin ; 
how far the Chinese Government is in favour of the Japanése, 
or to what extent the reforms in the Chinese Army have 
actually been carried out. The Japanese Government advised 
the Court of Pekin to remain neutral, to protect foreigners, 
and especially to maintain order in Shantung and Yunnan, 
so that no excuse might exist for foreign interference. This 
statement, however, may express the mind of the Chinese 
Minister rather than that of the Japanese Foreign Office, 
which can hardly be solicitous for Yunnan. Neutrality in 
such a war will be very difficult to preserve, nor have the 
Chinese the force to preserve it if it is infringed. By 
the best accounts, the Empress-Regent controls about 
thirty-five thousand soldiers trained by foréigners or 
Japanese, sixty thousand of the old half-trained troops, and a 
mass of cavalry on the borders in Manchuria and Mongolia 
whose strength is indeterminate. She could, however, if 
pressed, precipitate some of the half-brigand tribes upon the 
railway, and with Japanese aid break it up at intervals aléng 
its length within Manchuria. What she will do is hidden in 
her own mind; butit is clear that her councillors are divided, 
and that there is a strong war party among the highest men 
in the Empire. There is a disposition to grant concessions to 
America, such as the opening of Mukden, and the idea in St. 
Petersburg is that China is inclined to be “refractory.” 


The third reply of the Porte to Russia and Austria’s Note 
embodying the demands of the Powers in regard to Macedonia 
is summarised in Friday’s Times. The chief feature of this 
unsatisfactory document consists in the attempt to whittle 
down the powers of the Austrian and Russian Civil Agents to 
be appointed under the new scheme, by the proviso that 
their subordinates are only to have interviews with the natives 
in the presence of a Turkish official,—ready to note all who 
protest upon his black-list. We know what that means: the 
mouths of the victims will be closed by fear of consequences, 
Meantime the Turkish authorities are trying to close the 
hospitals established by the Relief Committee, on the plea 
that such institutions belong to the State, and that the Sultan 
is the father of his people. 





M. Combes, the French Premier, delivered on Monday a 
strong, even a passionate, speech against Clericalism at the 
annual banquet of the Republican Committee of Commerce 
and Industry. He declared that peace was the first need and 
first duty of the nations, and that in France especially the 
principles of her Government were “incompatible with the 
fierce selfishness which regards a good as diminished if it 
is shared with others,’—a pbrase we recommend to all Pro- 
tectionists. “France is wholly for peace; even her dreams 
are of peace.” Her enemy is now internal. Royalty by right 
divine perished with the Comte de Chambord. “The Empire 
born of perjury and sedition perished by the hands of savages 
in the obscurity of a warlike adventure.” Orleanism died of 
substituting “a system of cunning for the grandeur of the 
hereditary principle.” Clericalism, however, placed itself at 
the head of the defeated parties, and they have risen in 
defence of the Congregations in inflexible opposition to the 
rights of the State and the interests of society. The situation 
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has become intolerable. The words seem to suggest still 
further legislation against the Church as immediately at 


hand. M. Combes may be a devotee of peace abroad, but he” 


certainly is not afraid of internecine war within the civil 
domain. 


The Foreign Offices of Great Britain and France are under- 
stood to be following up their Treaty of Arbitration by a 
deliberate and honest attempt to come to agreements upon all 
the questions which now divide, or are likely to divide, the 
two countries. It was stated this week that a “complete 
agreement” had been attained ; but the difficulties in the way 
are too complex for a rapid procedure, and in two instances at 
least colonial interests are involved, and colonists are not easily 
contented.. The “complete” settlement is therefore denied ; 
but it seems to be true that as regards Morocco an under- 
standing has been reached, France getting what she desires— 
an acknowledgment of her superior claim to a preferential 
position in the Hinterland—in consideration of concessions in 
Egypt which, if other Powers will agree, will give Lord 
Cromer more right to deal with the surplus revenue he 
creates. Other African questions can be settled also by com- 
pensations—one suggestion, we see, has greatly alarmed the 
Belgians—and we fancy the most difficult remaining will be 
those of Newfoundland and the French Australian settle- 
ments. The former, we fancy, is reducible to a question of 
money; but the Australians want to rid themselves of the 
neighbourhood of convicts, and the French do not exactly 
know what to do with dangerous prisoners. Great States, 
however, when heartily willing for compromises, generally 
find roads to them. 


On Sunday Sir Charles Egerton encountered a large force 
of the Mullah’s followers, estimated at about five thousand, at 
Jidballi, in the Nogal Valley, and completely routed them. 
He reports that this was probably the Mullah’s chief force, 
though the Mullah himself was not present. The Dervishes 
killed amounted to about a thousand, and a large number of 
prisoners were taken. The losses on our side were small in 
the ranks, but heavy among the officers, three of whom— 
Captain Lister, Lieutenant Bowden-Smith, and Lieutenant 
Welland—were killed, and nine wounded, a result which, 
as we point out elsewhere, is inevitable when native 
troops have to be led against a formidable enemy. General 
Egerton’s success, considering the transport difficulties of the 
campaign, does great credit to himself and his men, and we 
trust that it will soon be followed up by the final dispersion 
of the Mullah’s forces and the capture of their leader. 


Sir F. D. Lugard’s Report on Northern Nigeria for the 
year 1902, which is published this week as a Blue-book, is full 
of valuable information. It contains a complete account of 
the Kano Campaign, which brought about the end of the 
“worst and most extensive slave-raiding system in Afriea.” 
The High Commissioner's narrative may be recommended to 
lovers of the gruesome, for anything more horrible than the 
account of the Kano dungeons we have rarely read. He has 
much that is interesting to say about the future develop- 
ment of Northern Nigeria, and the openings which it gives to 
British trade. One of the most serious questions is that of 
transport. He considers British Colonies much behind those 
of France and Germany in the matter of road construction, 
and expresses the hope that much may be done shortly in 
North Nigeria to remedy this defect. We may note, too, a 
very interesting defence of the appointment of military 
officers to most administrative posts. “It is indeed,” he 
says, “a characteristic of the British officer that, when in 
civil employ, his rule is often marked by less ‘militarism 
than that of the civilian,” and in the absence of men with 
African administrative experience he considers the soldier an 
admirable man for the work. 


We have analysed the correspondence between the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain elsewhere, but must add 
here that the victory which many presage for Mr. Chamber- 
lain will, we think, prove unreal. He may obtain a majority 
vote of the Liberal Unionist Association and control of 
ite “war chest,” but neither will add to his strength in the 
country. The Association is dissolved as the representative 
of a party whether the Duke dissolves it or not, and war 


chests can be replenished easily when people are in earnest, 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain is forcing on the Coalition 
in which the Free-trade Unionists, if only by their weight 
of ability, will play much the part once played by the 
Peelites, and, strangely enough, in the same cause; and the 
ultimate verdict will rest neither with Associations, nop 
caucuses, nor “ managers,” but with the bulk of the people, 
who, though bewildered by fiscal talk, understand the broad 
issues well enough. As to the tone of the letters, the Times 
says the Duke is “ pontifical,” but does not add, as it should 
have done, that Mr. Chamberlain writes in the tone of the 
American “ boss,” who always makes a proposal as if he were 
remonstrating with an oppressor, and thinks that the vote of 
a majority is a perfect substitute both for law and Gospel. 


Mr. Balfour addressed his constituents in Hast Manchester 
on Monday in an important speech, which is said to havg 
fallen a little flat upon bis audience. It was not, however, 
addressed to them, but to the Unionist party at large. Its 
general drift was that he still considered the Free-tradg 
arguments of 1845 dead arguments, that he thought 
restrictions upon imports might be advisable, that we 
ought to ask preferences from the Colonies even if we had 
in return to place a “small” tax upon food; but that none 
of these things should be done until the conscience and 
convictions of the population, alike of the Colonies and Great 
Britain, were satisfied of the necessity. He urgently advised 
the necessity of caution—extreme caution—and even admitted 
the possibility that Fair-traders might in the end admit 
themselves mistaken. He was evidently thinking much of 
the prospects of his party, and begged Unionists not to split 
up more than they had done, for if they did the demand for 
Home-rule would revive; and moreover, a party was like a 
drop of mercury, which, onee broken up, split into an infinity 
of smaller drops, with a perpetual tendency to further 
separation. He thought that the statesmen of this country 
would have to devote their time for months, perhaps for 
years, to the cause of fiscal reform. We have said enough 
of this speech elsewhere, but may add here that it will 
deepen the regret of most men who read it to see so fine 
an intellect and so genial a nature spoiled for the work of 
government by feebleness of will. 


Mr. Balfour discussed nothing during his speech but fiscal 
reform, but he apologised for not entering upon foreign 
affairs. His reason was that “while Great Britain will to 
the full carry out all her Treaty engagements and obliga- 
tions in regard to any of our allies,” he felt that discussion 
on the differences between Russia and Japan would do but 
little service to the cause of peace. That significant sentence 
has been, of course, by this time widely read in Tokio, where it 
will act as an encouragement to the Japanese, who rely upon 
themselves, but hope none the less strongly that the Treaty 
which protects them from a coalition will neither be forgotten 
nor ignored. 


Mr. Balfour was entertained by the Manchester Conser- 
vative Club to luncheon on Tuesday, and made an interesting 
speech. He would not, he said, speak on the fiscal problem, 
but asked leave to compress his speech of the previous night 
into two pieces of advice: “Don’t fall into the ordinary 
Radical fault of being fifty years behind the age in which 
you live”; secondly, in regard to their own internal affairs: 
“Let us all have regard to the feelings, so far as we can, 
consistently with public policy, of the weaker brethren,”’— 
who the weaker brethren were, added Mr. Balfour, he left to 
each one of them to determine. ‘'urning to the question of 
a closer union with the Colonies, Mr. Balfour said he had 
modified his view, expressed in 1902, that it must be looked 
for in the direction of fiscal union. He was now prepared to 
admit that this was not the only way, in view of the recent 
development of the new Committee on Imperial Defence, to 
which the Canadian Minister of War had only the other day 
been summoned, “not as a witness or suppliant, but as a 
member.” Mr. Balfour did not see why that which was 
applicable to Canada and Australia should not be extended 
to India. As an instructive commentary on Mr. Balfour's 
amiable plea for mutual toleration, we note that the Duke of 
Sutherland, president of the Tariff Reform League, in reply 





to a correspondent, has stated that the League has by reso- 
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lution determined to oppose the return of all Free-fooders, 
whether Unionist or Radical, and will use the whole machinery 
of ita organisation for this object. 


Mr. Chamberlain was the principal guest of the Birmingham 
Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association on Monday, and spoke 
for an hour on Imperial policy. Dealing with the charge of 
unpreparedness in connection with the war, Mr. Chamberlain 
said it was not wholly accurate. He preferred to say that 
the Government were insufficiently prepared, and that, like all 
their advisers, they had underestimated the greatness of the 
task. The check now felt in the revived prosperity of the 
two new Colonies Mr. Chamberlain believed to be only tem- 
porary, but he refrained from mentioning Chinese labour. As 
regarded the Colonies, he repeated the advice he gave his hearers 
ona former occasion,—viz., to take them into our counsels. Sir 
Oliver Lodge had charged him with being a visionary, and he 
pleaded guilty. “I dream dreams of Empire. My waking 
thoughts are taken up with it.” He saw two alternatives 
before him,—the decline of Britain from a first to a fifth rate 
Power, from a planet to an asteroid; or its renewed and 
reinvigorated youth as the most important part of the Empire. 
The policy which he proposed was, in his view, not only calcu- 
lated to promote the unity of the Empire, but was also most 
likely to conduce to internal prosperity. Mr. Chamberlain 
then dealt with the condition of our export trade with pro- 
tected countries, asserting that “nothing now goes to those 
foreign countries except items, odds and ends of articles which 
have some special ground of preference.” 


While this branch of our trade had diminished, our 
trade with our Colonies had increased. But this trade was 
already seriously threatened by foreign tariffs, and would 
(unless we reformed our fiscal policy) go the way of our 
export trade. Finally, the condition of the home market, 
though it indicated a constant tale of progress and increasing 
wealth, was equally unsatisfactory. To the objection, “We 
are so prosperous,” Mr. Chamberlain somewhat impatiently 
replied: “I am not talking of absolute prosperity. I am 
talking of tendencies.” The “scientific tariff” he proposed 
would, in the first place, enable us to protect our home 
market against unfair competition; secondly, it would enable 
us to deal on equal terms with protected nations; and thirdly, 
it would bring the British States throughout the world into 
more intimate union. His opponents, Mr. Chamberlain con- 
tinued, were still as confident as ever that he was a madman; 
but they were coming nearer to him all the time. They 
found the doctrine of unexampled prosperity would not hold, 
began to whisper “ Retaliation,” and to admit, as Sir William 
Harcourt did, that “dumping” required serious consideration. 
Mr. Chamberlain was in his best fighting mood, and laid 
about him with impartial vigour. The patriotism of those 
who opposed him was “equal to wrecking a Government, but 
it could not rise to the height of making an Empire.” 


Mr. Chamberlain has completed his Tariff Commission, an 
additional list of fourteen names, bringing the total up to 
fifty-eight, having been published on Wednesday. The new 
members include Sir Charles Elliott, the distinguished Indian 
civilian, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; Mr. Colmer, 
Secretary to the Canadian High Commissioner; Mr. Leven- 
stein, the late president of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merece; Sir Westby Perceval, formerly Agent-General for New 
Zealand and Tasmania ; and representatives of a variety of in- 
dustries, trades, and interests,—electrical engineering, chemical 
manufactures, brewing, baking, bacon-curing, market-garden- 
ing,&ic. Mr. Chamberlain, itshould be noted, has atlast foundtwo 
bankers—Mr. Vicary Gibbs, M.P., and Mr. Robert Littlejohnh— 
to join his Commission, which met for the first time yesterday. 
We may note here that the efforts to claim the late Lord Salis- 
bury as a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain have elicited a very 
clear statement from Lord Robert Cecil. “It is right,” he 
says in a letter to the Times of Wednesday, “to state that 
Lord Salisbury was opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy so 
far as it had been developed last summer. In particular, he 
disapproved of his proposal to put a preferential duty on corn 
and meat. In saying this, I do not mean it to be understood 
that Lord Salisbury was hostile to any imposition of duties 
on the imports from a foreign country for the purpose of 





compelling it to admit our exports on fair terms.” 





The Board of Trade Returns for 1903, briefly alluded to in 
our last issue, will require very adroit handling to prove of 
any assistance to Mr. Chamberlain. The total volume of 
trade is valued at £903,000,000, or £25,000,000 above the 
highest previously recorded, and nearly equal to that of 
Germany and the United States put together. Perhaps the 
most significant figures of all, however, are those relating to 
exports. In the year 1903 we exported manufactured goods 
to the amount of £235,000,000, an increase of £11,000,000 on 
1901, of more than £7,000,000 on 1902, and nearly £1,500,000 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s picked year 1872. Furthermore, while 
miscellaneous items show little increase, it is the great 
industries—iron, machinery, wool—that bring up the total. 
Lastly, it may be noted that while we exported £39,000,000 of 
bullion and specie, we imported within £300,000 of the same 
amount. But Mr. Chamberlain is not concerned with figures, 
but tendencies. As he tells us, he is “ringing the tocsin,” 
and the tocsin was quite as often a bell to cause alarm as to 
give warning. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a Liberal 
meeting at Maidstone on Wednesday, and made some good 
points. The Prime Minister, he pointed out, had recently 
delivered a homily on the dangers of haste, but meanwhile 
the author of the proposed changes was pressing forward. 
But the most important passage in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech, in view of his official position, was that 
in which he dealt with the question of co-operation with the 
Free-trade Unionists. Liberals, he declared, would gladly 
accept such co-operation, and would facilitate by every means 
in their power the efforts of Free-trade Unionists in combating 
the false doctrines which threatened the best interests of our 
country. Such co-operation, however, must not interfere 
with the right of Liberals to amend the Education Act, or to 
preserve unimpaired the full discretion of Magistrates to deal 
with the licensing question. “On these and other questions 
the action of Liberals brooked no compromise, but this was 
perfectly consistent with loyal assistance given to, and accepted 
from, all who shared their strong views of the disaster which 
a departure from the policy of freedom would bring on the 
prosperity of British trade.” Home-rule may, of course, be 
one of the “other questions” on which, in Sir Henry’s view, 
no compromise was possible; but it is at least significant 
that he abstained from specific mention of it. 


Major Seely, the Conservative Member for the Isle of 
Wight who served with distinction in the war, has a strong 
letter on the Chinese labour question in the Times of Tuesday. 
The importation of these “yellow slaves,” Major Seely insists, 
will shatter the ideals of every soldier who fought in South 
Africa. If the most tangible result of all our efforts is the im- 
portation of labourers forced to work with every circumstance 
of ignominy in strict seclusion and under conditions and re- 
strictions reducing them to the level of slaves, the war will seem 
to have been waged in vain. For Britain to sanction the arbi- 
trary introduction of this system for the sake of immediate 
gain—the gold will not disappear even if it takes more years 
to extract it—before representative government had been 
given to the people of the Transvaal to express their opinion, 
would, Major Seely holds, be nothing less than a national 
crime, and he urges that no sanction or support should be 
given to the proposal by the Colonial Office before it has been 
fully discussed in Parliament. With the spirit of Major 
Seely’s letter we entirely agree. What we want to see in 
South Africa is not rapid prosperity achieved by cheap 
slave labour, but progressive development in a progressive 
community. 


Those who weary of interminable discussions on the fiscal 
question should read the article on “Free Trade and the 
Unionist Party” in the new number of the Edinburgh Review. 
It is a masterly summary of the whole situation, and the 
writer’s conclusion is that Mr. Chamberlain is building up a 
new and powerful party—not necessarily a victorious party— 
upon the basis of Protection alone. It is that party we have 
to defeat, or go back sixty years. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AT MANCHESTER. 

2 ee very clever and very unsatisfying speech de- 
livered by Mr. Balfour to his constituents in Hast 
Manchester on Monday will have a considerable effect 
upon the Unionist party. It is addressed to Members, 
it may fF ven to Ministers, rather than to electors, and it 
gives tl ©. both a loophole. There must be many among 
them «=. » are utterly unable to follow Mr. Chamberlain 
in his ill-considered proposals for reversing our fiseal 
legislation, but who feel dismayed at the idea of helping 
to break up the great political organisation which has 
done so much for the Empire,—which averted Home-rule 
for Ireland, yet by a splendid act of self-suppression and 
generosity solved the Irish social problem; which fought 
successfully through a great, and at first disastrous, war 
six thousand miles away; which laid broad and deep the 
foundations of a really universal system of State educa- 
tion; and so managed all the difficult arrangements 
which accompany a change in the occupancy of the throne 
that the nation, though grieving deeply, hardly perceived 
that any political event had occurred. Such men will 
clutch eagerly at the hope—the unreal hope, we fear—with 
which Mr. Balfour will inspire them. For he has not 
been induced by the recent flaring agitation to modify his 
own curious position, still less to modify it by swerving 
towards Mr. Chamberlainn—from whom, indeed, he 
swerves slightly away. He does, we admit, acknowledge 
many'strictly Protectionist opinions. He urges again and 
again that free imports—which are, and can be, nothing 
but payments for our own goods—are really impediments 
to Free-trade. He will have it that because fifty-eight 
fears have elapsed since 1845, therefore the ideas of 
845 about Free-trade are “as dead as mutton,” which 
is.as much as to say that as arithmetic is a very old science, 
thé multiplication table of 1845 is no help in 1904. And 
hé will go on alleging, as Mr. Chamberlain does, that if 
the Colonies, in pursuit of a grand ideal, will grant us a 
preference for our manufactures, and Great Britain grants 
them in return a “small” tax upon food, that bit of com- 
licated bargaining will act as acement of Empire (though, 
S adds, with the reflective frankness which is often a note 
of his speeches, “a subsequent reaction from the bargain 
would be dangerous to the Empire”), as if a sordid 
bond of that kind could be stronger than the sentiment 
which during the South African War brought forty 
thousand Colonists to our sides to fight the battle of their 
kinsfolk. But nevertheless in the operative portion of his 
speech he is not Chamberlainite, not raging for more taxes, 
not inspired to declare that without more taxes the future 
of our people may be lost. He is prepared to wait “till 
you have with you the conscience and the intellect and the 
convictions of both the populations concerned,” the popu- 
lation, that, is of the Mother-country as well as that of 
the Colonies, which must be proved, we presume, by a 
majority vote in them all. That may take a long time; 
and during that time he proposes to “ negotiate” treaties 
and arrangements with foreign and Colonial Governments 
which, if they are successful, will break down, or at 
all events lower, the fiscal wall within which many 
nations have, as they think, entrenched themselves. 
Let us, says Mr. Balfour, above all things be cautious. 
“Let us, therefore, and especially those who desire fiscal 
union—let it be their business to convince their fellow- 
countrymen, to spread sound and moderate opinions upon 
this great controversy, but do not let them force the pace. 
Let them remember that they too are fallible. We may 
all be mistaken in a subject so difficult. It is, it may be, 
that those who most desire fiscal union may be forced 
reluctantly to come to the opinion that neither Colonial 
séntiment nor British sentiment is prepared to make the 
necessary changes. It may happen. But the best security 
you have for either event, for the event of your being 
right or the event of your being mistaken, is that you 
should propose with moderation, that you should proceed 
with caution, that you should not endeavour in a rush of 
enthusiasm, in a moment of lofty, it may be of mistaken, 
inspiration, to effect a change which will not stand the 
test of time, not because it js intrinsically wrong, not 
because it is based upon unsafe principles, but because it 





| 
has not behind- it that body of fixed sentiment and 
conviction which is the only sure basis of any great 
reform.” 

Where was all this caution when Mr. Balfour suffereq 
Mr. Chamberlain to go forth from the Cabinet, likg 
a storm-blast from the Cave of Aeolus, to rouse the 
waves of agitation and imperil every ship on the 
political sea, himself intimating that though he thought 
the project of raising the tempest nearly hopeless, he sym. 
pathised with the agent who had gone? He knew therg 
was plenty of time. He knew, or might have known, that 
the year would probably be—as it has been—one of 
“record ” prosperity for our external trade. It was open 
to him to negotiate with all the countries he liked and all 
the Colonies he pleased, and if they were willing, for g 
consideration, to lower their fiscal walls, Parliament would 
have been sure to consider the proposals most indulgently, 
But no; Mr. Balfour was hypnotised by Mr. Chamberlain’ 
stronger will and intense power of suggestion, and not 
only was the risk of breaking up the great Unionist party 
run, but it was actually broken up. There it lies in 
fragments before us, fragments which Mr. Balfour, ing 
passage of great literary and imaginative charm, thug 
describes :—“I hope, I believe, I am not going beyond 
the truth, when I state that ecclesiastics are too self. 
sufficient to learn from political history. But there is no 
reason why politicians should not learn from ecclesias- 
tical history, and all history, whether political or 
ecclesiastical, shows this, that if you shatter an organisa. 
tion, all the forces which before it was shattered tended 
to draw it together, after the shock has occurred tend 
to separate the parts into which it has been broken. You 
have seen a drop of water or a drop of mercury. The 
internal forces of that drop draw it together into a 
whole, self-centred, complete. Break it. The very same 
forces, the very same central forces which before got it 
together, draw the two drops into which you have 
divided it further and further apart, make them separate, 
and, so to speak, opposed or hostile, entities. So it is 
with all organisations with the human element in them, 
whether they be religious or whether thev be political.” 
Mr. Balfour sees it all, lameuts it all, for he understands 
the power of the great weapon once in his own hands 
which has been suddenly shattered, and wastes many 
words on an adjuration to his followers to pick up the 
pieces carefully; but it is all in vain. You cannot 
pick up drops of mercury. Mr. Gladstone shattered 
the great Liberal party. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chan- 
berlain between them have shattered the even greater 
one which succeeded to the sceptre. There néver was such 
an organisation as that in which the ablest Liberals 
liberalised the Tory rank-and-file, or one in which the 
country had such hope; but it has been blown to pieces 
by a shell flung from within. Nevertheless, the speech 
will give to many Members and some Ministers much 
comfort, for they will not need to break with their party, 
and will be able to affirm that as they go no further 
than Mr. Balfour in actual proposals, they need not be 
classed—at all events till the Election—as Protectienists. 
They are not quite Free-importers, that is all. For. 
tunately, the Free-trade Unionists, and especially their 
leader, the Duke of Devonshire, will not be taken in b 
any such specious suggestion. They know perfectly well 
that, as Sir Edward Grey has this week said, free imports 
are the very basis of our ever-advancing commercial 
prosperity. And they know, too, that a Government 
which, while ever proclaiming that it wishes for Protec- 
tion, advances at a crawl through endless negotiations 
towards that policy, will injure trade even more than a 
Government whieh boldly accepts it, and so hastens the 
period of general disillusion. And, therefore, they all 
agree that the interest of the nation must be preferred to 
that of the party, and that no elector who is a I'ree-trade 
Unionist can justifiably vote for a Unionist who also 
wishes for Protection. 





THE END OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. 


age characters of the writers and the actual political 

situation are alike illustrated by the correspondence 
between the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain 
which was published on Monday. On October 23rd the 
Duke makes the very obvious remark that it is “ almost 
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impossible, with any advantage, to maintain under the pre- 
sent circumstances the existence of the Liberal Unionist 
organisation.” If it continues, the central office will have 
to subsidise local associations which have “ taken up a 
decided position on the question of tariff reform,” and 
this is plainly inconsistent with the neutral position in 
reference to that question which it had been agreed that 
the Liberal Unionist Association should take up in the 
controversy. The Association being no longer homogeneous, 
put sharply divided on the one question now before the 
country, its work is done. To the Duke as President 
it naturally falls to take the necessary sieps to dissolve 
the Association, but before taking any steps in the matter 
he wishes to know Mr. Chamberlain’s views. 


Mr. Chamberlain, writing three days later, says that he 
too regards the question raised by the Duke as to the 
future of the Liberal Unionist Association as one of great 
importance. In the first instance, however, he is chiefly 
anxious to express his “extreme astonishment ” that the 
Duke should have arrived at a different conclusion from 
that which he has himself reached. That the President 
of an Association which “is still one of the great 
barriers to the adoption of a policy of disruption ” should 
be the first person to suggest that it should be broken 
up fills Mr. Chamberlain’s simple Unionist soul with amaze- 
ment. What has happened to change the situation in this 
way? The main object of the Association is not changed. 
It was founded to prevent the return of a Home-rule 
Government. That calamity needs to be prevented to-day 
just as much as it did eighteen years ago. Why, then, 
should the members of the Association trouble themselves 
about tariff reform? It is “not at present a party 
question,” and no one but the Duke wants to make it so. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s modesty is so great as to be almost 
misleading. Tariff reform has ceased to be the academic 
subject which on this occasion he is anxious to make it 
appear. No amount of agreement on matters not at 

resent at issue can disguise disagreement on a matter of 
immediate political importance. When he speaks of tariff 
reform as “not at present a party question” he really 
means that the division between Protectionists and Free- 
traders does not coincide with the party divisions whieh it 
found in existence at the time of its first appearance. 
You cannot say that all Unionists or all Conservatives 
are Protectionists, or that all Liberals are Free-traders. 
But it does not for this reason cease to be a party 
question,—it only becomes a new party question instead 
ofanold one. The difference between Protectionists and 
Free-traders is not identical with the difference between 
Conservatives and Liberals, or between Unionists and 
Home-rulers. But it is equally important, and comes far 
closer home. No injury that the setting up of ay inde- 
pendent Parliament in Ireland could inflict on the Empire 
would be so great as the injury that the adoption of 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme of tariff reform would bring on 
it. Consequently, those members of the Liberal Unionist 
Association who happen to be Free-traders are bound to 
consider what the effect of their remaining members of it 
may be. They have only to study the election intelligence 
to satisfy Uhemselves on this head. In many eonstituencies 
the Liberal Unionist Association is carrying on an active 
propaganda in favour of what the President of the 
Association and some of the members hold to be a 
calamitous revolution, Are they to go on acquiescing 
in this use of the organisation because eighteen years ago 
they were united in opposing another revolution which for 
the present is crowded out of notice by the greater urgency 
of the fiscal question? The circumstances in which the 
Liberal Unionist Association had its origin are of themselves 
an answer to this question. Why did Liberals leave their 
party in 1886 ? Not because they had not at that time far 
more points of agreement with their old friends than with 
their new allies. ‘The reason was that the one point on 
which they differed from their old friends was immeasur- 
ably graver and more urgent than the aggregate of the 
points on which they agreed with them. It will be time 
enough, they said, to go back to these other questions 
when we have defeated Home-rule. In politics we have to 
do one thing at a time, and the thing to be done at this 
time is to keep the machinery of the United Kingdom 
unchanged. This is precisely the reasoning of Free-traders 
to-day. They find themselves at issue with their old 
friends on a new question,—a question exceeding in 








importance all those, Home-rule included, on which they 
have worked so well together since 1886. Their duty, 
therefore, is precisely the same as it was in the 
earlier year. The natural and obvious way out of the 
situation thus unexpectedly created is to dissolve the 
Liberal Unionist Association. That is not Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s view. Organisations are justly dear to a politician 
who has found them useful, and he has no in- 
tention of letting any one of them die so long as he 
can keep it alive. Instead of breaking up the Liberal 
Unionist Association, he proposes that measures should be 
taken to test its feeling on fiscal reform. If the majority 
went with the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends would retire. If it went against the Duke, it 
would be for him to “review” his “ position,’—in other 
words, to get out as quickly as possible. 

The Duke of Devonshire does not like being hurried, 
and his answer to Mr. Chamberlain is merely an intima- 
tion that he will take time and counsel with Mr. Powell 
Williams to consider the points raised in his letter. After 
this there is silence, so far as this correspondence is con- 
cerned, for nearly two months, when it is broken by one 
of the most astonishing utterances that even Mr. Cham- 
berlain has provided us with. “In the absence,” he says, 
“ of your promised reply to my letter of October 26th, I 
had ventured to hope that you had accepted my sugges- 
ae ee that the Association should continue to 
carry on its original objects without interfering with the 
opinions of its members on subjects outside the official pro- 
gramme of the party.”” Would not any one reading this sen- 
tence suppose that no communication had passed between 
the Duke and Mr. Chamberlain in the interval, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain had naturally taken the Duke’s silence as 
implying assent to his proposal? That Mr. Chamberlain 
should wish the public to understand this is intelligible. 
What is not intelligible is that he should have written 
this knowing what had been going on since the Duke’s 
letter of October 31st. He must be supposed, however, to 
have deliberately brought on himself the Duke’s reply. 
“Your promised reply,” says Mr. Chamberlain, has not 
come. You know perfectly well, says the Duke, why it 
has not come. “You are aware from the private com- 
munications which have passed between us that the delay in 
replying to your letter of October 26th has been due.to 
an attempt on my part to find some solution of the diffi- 
culties” to which the whole correspondence relates. This 
attempt was not made merely in the Duke’s own mind. 
It led to interviews with Mr. Powell Williams, with Lord 
James, and later with Lord Selborne. “TI made,” says the 
Duke, “certain suggestions to Lord Selborne, which he 
undertook to communicate to you...... and it was 
not till December 21st that I heard from Lord Selborne 
that you were not prepared to concur in the course pro- 
posed by me to him.” So that Mr. Chamberlain is in 
communication with the Duke on the subject of his 
“promised reply” down to December 21st, and yet so 
entirely forgets all that has taken place that he is able 
on December 22nd to explain that the absence of this 
reply had led him to hope that the Duke was coming 
round to his view. A conversation with Lord Selborne 
must have a strangely Lethe-like influence for all recollec- 
tion of it to have passed from Mr. Chamberlain’s mind 
within a day or two of its taking place. During the whole 
period between October 3lst and December 22nd his mind 
has been a blank to everything except the looked-for letter. 
All the communications through third persons have made 
no impression upon him. He writes on December 22nd as 
though the Duke had maintained unbroken and discourteous 
silence for the whole period. 4 

The two proposals which finally emerge from this corre- 
spondence are highly characteristic of their respective 
authors. We can no longer work together, says the Duke 
of Devonshire, because your agitation has made it certain 
that the issue before the country at the next Election will 
be that of Protection against Free-trade. The result of 
the introduction of this new controversy is that “the 
differences between us are certainly not less vital or urgent, 
as questions of practical politics, than those which separated 
us from Mr. Gladstone in 1886.” We can no longer work 
together, because we are no longer of one mind on the single 
issue which now interests Englishmen. But thereisnoreason . 
why the Association should not be dissolved “ with as little 
recrimination or bitterness as may be possible.” This is 
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not at all Mr. Chamberlain’s view. He believes the exist- 
ence of the Association to be “ still necessary to the success 
of the Unionist cause,”— including, possibly, the success of 
a certain Unionist statesman in the conversion of the 
country to his fiscal policy. All it wants to make it an 
admirable instrument for this purpose is the application of 
a Chamberlain purge, to be applied through a meeting 
called by himself. Under the beneficent action of this 
admirable remedy the Duke of Devonshire and the other 
malcontents will be expelled from the Association, and all 
will go well—for Mr, Chamberlain. 





RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


Ws are still unable to believe that peace will be kept 

between Russia and Japan. The difference between 
the interests, as well as between the aspirations, of the two 
Powers is too nearly incurable to be settled by diplomacy. 
Russia has advanced too successfully and too near towards 
one of the grand objects of her secular policy, the extension 
of her unbroken sovereignty to one of the great oceans, to 
recede before the bidding of a Power whose fighting 
strength she doubts. And Japan has risen too high in 
the world to be fillipped back to the third rank, being com- 
pelled to accept assurances which she does not believe, and 
which her statesmen think fatal to all hope of future ex- 
pansion. We say this in opposition to many Continental 
observers possibly more competent than ourselves, although 
we perceive, or think we perceive, the reasons which in- 
fluence their judgment and excite their hopes. At bottom, 
perhaps, those hopes are founded upon fears of the great 
commercial and financial panic which would undoubtedly 
follow any considerable defeat of Russia, where the savings 
of a generation of Frenchmen and Italians, and of no in- 
considerable section of Germans, have been deposited in the 
fuli expectation of a profitable peace. Still, the optimists 
have their reasons to plead. They do not see why Russia 
should not recede, and think that a transaction in the 
Far East can hardly involve that feeling of national 
honour for which the great nations always fight. Kuldja 
was retroceded to China under a threat of war, and the 
world has forgotten the name of Kuldja. They hear 
that the Czar still calls himself a devotee of peace. 
They know that the war, unless rapid beyond all pre- 
cedent, will pulverise the financial edifice which M. de 
Witte and his colleagues built up with so much pains, 
and amidst such bitter resistance from the classes who at 
last expelled him. They see that some hidden conflict is 
going on among the great group of whom the Czar is at 
present only the pivot, and that the advocates of peace in 
the bureaucracy have at least this much influence: that 
contrary to all Russian precedent, newspapers strongly 
condemning both war and the retention of Manchuria are 
allowed to express their opinion without suppression. 
They see also that Russia will lose heavily in Europe by 
any protracted war in the Far East. They understand 
that Bulgaria will take advantage of her opportunity for a 
final effort to attain legal independence of the Sultan, and 
the possession in one form or another of her half of Mace- 
donia ; and they recognise—what is, of course, quite 
obvious—that when Russia is preoccupied in Asia, 
Austria becomes the overshadowing Power in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Things might, they say, settle themselves 
most inconveniently for Russia in the Balkans. Even the 
extinction of Japan would be no consolation if the road to 
Constantinople were permanently barred. These argu- 
ments, they are persuaded, are as familiar in St. Peters- 
burg as in Berlin, Paris, or London; and therefore they 
doubt the certainty of war, expecting, with a belief which 
is not a faith but is operative, that at the twelfth hour 
Russia will give way, perhaps covering retreat by a 
proclamation. 


But the Japanese may declare war? No, say the 
hopeful on the Continent, the Japanese, though brave, are 
not quite so audacious as they wish for the moment to be 
considered. The statesmen of Tokio, they think, know 
that the war, even if successful, would place a tremendous 
strain upon the resources of Japan, would exhaust an 
organisation which, however powerful, is a little new, and 
would render a cordial peace between herself and her 
colossal enemy impossible for a generation. No doubt Korea 
would be obtained, and might be fortified almost beyond 





reach of attack; but Korea is a bad swarming-ground fop 
the Japanese millions, for it has already thirteen milliong 
of its own. Again, Korea can never be safe without g 
strict alliance with China, which the Japanese are sedy. 
lously engaged in cementing, and which the war might 
interrupt. China lies open to Russian attack at many points 
if war is once declared, and her ruling class shiver with the 
fear of irreparable losses, a fear made evident by their cop, 
stant professions of their intention to be neutral. Neutral, 
in a war actually waged upon their own soil! Japan, 
moreover, though assured of the benevolence of Great 
Britain and America, is not sure of their active assistance; 
and remembering the result of her last war, has an uneag 

lingering doubt whether Europe at heart intends that she, 
a strictly Asiatic State, should become a Great Power, 
Therefore, say the sanguine thinkers of the Continent, the 
cool statesmen of Tokio, who still appear able to hold 
their common people in leash, hesitate to strike any blow 
which would make hostilities inevitable, and are leaving 
Russia one more chance of which she may still avail 
herself. 


We have tried to state the case for those who stil] 
believe that the result will be a patched-up peace with the 
utmost fairness, but we must coufess that the arguments 
weigh but little with our own mind. They leave out of 
the account the broad fact that Russia has rarely had such 
an opportunity of fighting for a great stake within the 
secluded area of her own North Asiatic world, and without 
any direct chance of European interference. She thinks, 
and has signified to France, that if Britain is restrained 
she obtains the full benefit of her French alliance ; and she 
does not, in truth, apprehend interference from America, 
She can avert that by temporarily conceding the “open 
door” to trade in Manchuria, and so postponing for a 
time the full profit for her traders from their new acquisi- 
tion. It is easier to postpone the profits of monopoly for 
a few years than to postpone such a chance of territorial 
expansion as her party of action are now convinced that 
they enjoy. Nor can we believe that in a period of universal 
social discontent throughout the broad provinces of Russia 
retreat will be as easy to her Government as it would have 
been while the people were less fully awakened, and while 
the Czars had in their hands the tremendous instrument 
of emancipation. Nor, though it is most difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise facts, is it quite possible to believe that 
the Mikado’s Government, absolute as it is in a sense, can 
afford to disregard the popular unanimity expressed in the 
last great vote of the Diet without some danger to an 
authority which even liberal statesmen in Japan are 
most unwilling to impair. Even they still prefer the 
Mikado to the multitude, and will run great risks 
rather than suffer the Japanese “man in tho street” 
to think Japan dishonoured. For the rest, all the signs 
by which politicians usually estimate the chances are 
still strongly in favour of war, and war at so short a 
date that the Russian Admiralty thinks it worth while to 
shadow new cruisers belonging to Japan, and the Russian 
War Office to send an entire corps d’armée over the 
already overweighted Trans-Siberian Railway to increase 
a force which it has been proclaiming for weeks to be 
already more than sufficient. The Japanese, on their side, 
obviously did something to prevent a seizure of Masampho, 
though the details are not yet accurately known; and 
though their pecuniary resources are far inferior to those 
of Russia, they are spending money like water, to be 
ready, as the French Minister said, to the buttons of theit 
gaiters. Their self-confidence will certainly not have been 
diminished by the renewed pledge with which Mr. Balfour 
on Monday reaffirmed, as it were, the limited Alliance with 
Japan. They will not expeet from him immediate action; 
but they will think that he deals with them as with one of 
the Great Powers,—a pretension for which every Japanese 
who understands it is willing to lay down his life. We can- 
not but think that they mean war unless Russia recedes; 
and if Russia recedes before what is now a clear and open 
challenge from an Asiatic enemy who is visible to her 
masses, we have misread her history and that oi the 
limited but able group of courtiers, soldiers, and states- 
men who have, since the days of Peter the Great, remained, 
under the headship of the Romanoffs, the directing caste 
of Russia. 
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THE SOMALILAND CAMPAIGN. 


HINGS begin to go better in Somaliland. This week 
T brings us the news of the first real success which has 
attended the British arms. It is not yet clear whether the 
force of five thousand men which Sir Charles Egerton 
geattered on Sunday at Jidballi represents the main 
fighting force of the Mullah, but in any case the victory 
is of a nature to give new hope and energy to our troops. 
The position was apparently held by the Dervishes for its 
value for pasturage and water in that arid country ; and if 
we can repeat the same tactics at other evch centres we 
may shortly break up the resistance. The enemy seem to 
have charged once with that fierce religious enthusiasm 
which we have already met in the Soudan; but the en- 
durance of human nature, however fanatical, is limited, 
and they could not support the fire of our infantry. It is 
rare for us to find even among Moslem fanatics that 
complete disregard of death which inspires a Ghazi 
rush, or which has more than once enabled the Der- 
yishes to break a British square,—rare, at least, in the 
mass, though we may find many isolated examples in our 
recent military history. The victory has been achieved, 
we regret to learn, at a heavy expense to our commis- 
sioned officers, among whom twelve casualties are reported, 
including three deaths. This fact stands out in relief 
against the very light losses of the ranks; but it must 
always be so when Englishmen have to lead auxiliary troops, 
who have not the support of a long service record. The 
moral effect is of such immense consequence that the 
officer has to hazard his life in a way which in a normal 
campaign would be thought Quixotic. If it is indeed the 
main force of the Mullah which has been routed, it is im- 
probable that the leader will be able to gather a new army, 
and we shall in all likelihood see the kind of desultory 
chase with which the Soudan has familiarised us, till the 
Mullah is at last killed or captured. No war of this sort 
is ended till the leader, whose religious sanctity is the 
chief inspiration of his followers, is made incapable of 
further mischief. The Somaliland Campaign is therefore, 
as we have already pointed out, primarily a transport 
problem. In actual fighting power our men, armed with 
modern resources, are more than a match for the enemy, 
however brave and reckless of life. but the vast 
waterless country has also to be fought with. One way 
is, of course, that adopted with such success in the 
Soudan,—to push forward the base by means of a railway 
till the resources of civilisation are brought to the very 
lines of the enemy. But in a country which we do not 
desire to hold or develop, this method, which involves 
great expense and delay, would be scarcely justified. The 
other way is to secure such a perfection of transport 
arrangements, combined with a capable Intelligence 
Department, that we can make the best possible use of 
water-holes and pasture, and keep all the parts of our 
force in touch with each other. The superior mobility 
and local knowledge of the Mullah’s force will be 
neutralised by our greater command of the matériel of 
war. It is not an easy problem, but we have every hope 
that Sir Charles Egerton will solve it. 


The only justification for the campaign is the safety of 
Egypt. Somaliland has few strategic and no intrinsic 
advantages to make it worth having. But we dare not 
permit an insurgent Moslem army to run riot within 
sight of Egypt’s frontiers in view of her recent history. It is 
true that no parts of the Egyptian dominions are directly 
threatened, the apparent objective of the Mullah being 
Abyssinia; but we cannot allow any ebullitions of 
fanaticism to go unheeded when we remember that in 
a religious war what to-day is an insignificant force 
may be to-morrow a devastating army. In Egypt we 
have a race of the same faith, and to allow a Mahdi 
or a Khalifa to preach his gospel unchecked on our 
borders is not only to make peaceful development in the 
Temoter parts impossible, but to permit a direct menace to 
the quiet of the Lower Nile. We have before this stated 
our opinion that the Somaliland business was mismanaged 
at the first and undertaken with insufficient knowledge ; 
but having assumed the offensive, the sooner we do the 
work, and do it thoroughly, the better. The enterprise 
may possibly produce some results of lasting value. We 
are fighting with what is perhaps the most dangerous, 
not even excepting the Zulus, of the black races of 





Africa. The strong Ethiopian race which forms the 
aristocracy in all the native kingdoms of Central Africa 
is not an enemy to despise, especially when it is mixed 
with the formidable Arab blood. We are using against 
it, under British officers, a number of native African 
Regulars and a certain number of friendly native Irregulars, 
stiffened by some British and Indian troops. It is a 
chance to form out of our African subjects fighting 
regiments of the class of the Sikhs, for after the Mullah 
the ordinary native insurgent will be a simple matter, 
and it is well to begin by training our men in a difficult 
task. It means, we fear, a high mortality among British 
officers; but many gallant soldiers are ready to run the 
risk and do the work. We shall also, if we mistake not, 
so consolidate the Abyssinian Alliance that our dealings 
with the Emperor will be easier for the future. Abyssinia, 
as the source of one of her chief water supplies, must play 
a large part in the development of Egypt; and the 
Somaliland Campaign is at any rate teaching us some- 
thing of Abyssinia and her people, and bringing us into 
closer relations with the Ethiopian King of Kings. Africa 
is so much of a piece, that it is impossible to neglect one 
part in the development of another, and it may be that 
after this campaign many questions of the Eastern Soudan 
and of Northern Uganda will be nearer settlement. 


As a background to all European dominion in North 
Africa there looms the great Moslem population, which 
is capable of being roused at any moment from its attitude 
of placid indifference to politics by the advent of a prophet. 
In a little while the lethargic people are transformed 
into a crusading army, controlled and organised by a 
religious brotherhood. Whenever such a crusade arises 
the civilised world must combine to crush it, or allow that 
hardly won land to relapse into primeval savagery. We 
have killed the slave trade; it remains now to stamp out 
the last embers of fanaticism. A Dervish invasion, while 
full of horrors, is less formidable than is generally 
imagined. The carelessness of death which fanaticism 
gives is checkmated by the limits which Nature has placed 
upon human endurance, and also by the quality of their 
faith. Such an army is necessarily ill-disciplined and 
primitive in its equipment ; and we have long since proved 
that discipline and the weapons of a scientific civilisation 
can always turn it back. Again, if the Dervish can charge, 
he can also run away. The God who will take his soul to 
Paradise if he perishes will also arrange that the Faith- 
ful shall triumph some other day. Fatalism, it cannot be 
too often pointed out, is a two-edged weapon, and can induce 
both amazing valour and complete inertia. If we can resist 
the onset, we may profit by the recoil, and the lethargy 
which follows recoil. And meanwhile our slow civilisation 
is creeping on, and daily making the Moslem tribes less 
malleable under the oratory of a bloodthirsty dreamer of 
dreams. 





AN IMPORTANT SOCIAL REFORM. 


Si ROBERT ANDERSON, formerly head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department at Scotland 
Yard, has had a remarkable measure of success in 
educating opinion, both official and public, towards agree- 
ment with the conclusions he himself adopted as the result 
of his administrative experience. He began his campaign 
in the Nineteenth Century early in 1901, very shortly 
after his retirement, and at the end of the Parliamentary 
Session of 1903 a Bill was introduced by the Home 
Secretary which was based upon a recognition of the 
necessity of altering our existing practice in regard to 
the treatment of “professional criminals.” That phrase 
had been on the lips of very many people for a long time, 
but its true import was not realised, except by a very 
limited number of the more thoughtful students of social 
questions, until Sir Robert Anderson gave his authority for 
the belief that it represented an actual and very definite 
state of facts. There is, he has very positively assured 
the public, a profession of criminals as clearly recognised 
by those who have the best means of knowing—e.g., the 
“ fence” on the one hand, and the detective on the other—as 
is the profession of doctors, or of lawyers, or of engineers 
by actual or possible patients or clients. It is a profession 
which—once the negation of morality is assumed—is by no 
means without its attractions. Itfrequently leads to con- — 
siderable, sometimes to large, gains, attained without any 
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exhausting physical or mental éxertion; and it offerselements 
of constant risk and excitement which in this country, and 
at this stage of civilisation, are attainable in connection 
with very few other forms of “ bread-work,” and not many 
forms of sport. It gives scope in some of its branches for 
a very high degree of skill, coolness, courage, and resource, 
and any considerable measure of success, to say nothing of 
real eminence, in it, can hardly be reached without the 
es of some or all of those qualities. The draw- 

acks to the oc¢tupation are no doubt serious; but in 
the case of persons of coarse fibre they are by no means 
intolerable. The practical certainty of being caught from 
time to time, and of being sent to penal servitude for terms 
of increasing length, does not weigh against the sporting 
interest and comparative luxury of those portions of 
life which are lived out of gaol. And even the trials of 
gaol life may be much overrated. As Sir Robert Anderson 
has pointed out in one of his articles, the professional 
criminal learns to adjust himself to the conditions of 

enal servitude very much as an officer in the Army adjusts 
Fimeelf to the conditions of disagreeable foreign stations. 
And in any case the unpleasantnesses of imprisonment are 
not serious enough to induce the professional criminal to 
accept the, to him, inexpressible ennui of a life of honest 
labour. In some cases he condescends to wage-work for 
four or five days a week; but the week-ends or the nights 
are still spent in the pursuit of his old occupation. To 
the man who has graduated in crime and tasted its wild 
joys the question of settling down to a career of dull 
respectability does not present itself as one deserving of 
consideration. To such men penal servitude is a disagree- 
able interruption of a series of enjoyable adventures—an 
interruption regarded by some of them as so annoying as 
to be avoided, if necessary, even at the risk of the gallows 
—but to call it deterrent or reformatory would in such 
cases be pure and open cant. 


What Sir Robert Anderson has done is to convince a 
sufficiently large body of his countrymen both that these 
things are so, and that it is worse than ridiculous to continue 
acting as if they. were not so. For there is no necessity to 
go on as we are doing, catching these dangerous creatures 
when we can, shutting them up for limited terms, and 
then turning them loose with the certainty that they will 
resume their depredations. The late head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department tells us that these professional 
critainele are all known to that Department, and all that 
he has asked is that that knowledge should be used in 
a rational fashion by the Courts, under the authority of 
Parliament, for the permanent disablement of the enemies 
of society. In other words, he has proposed that wherever, 
not only by the repeated commission of crimes for which 
they have been prosecuted and convicted, but by the 
pursuit of a regularly predatory course of life, the 
character of which is perfectly familiar to the police, 
men have established their intention to live on society, 
they should on the next conviction be shut up for an 
indefinite time, and never let out again unless a respon- 
sible authority is satisfied that they are morally cured. 
A large amount of this proposed indefinite or permanent 
detention should be passed, in Sir Robert Anderson’s 
view, not in penal servitude, but under much less 
rigorous conditions, in what he would call an asylum- 
prison. For the detention would not be society’s revenge 
taken on the criminal for his persistent attempts to 
live at its expense, but a measure of self-preservation 
taken by society against what otherwise would be 
a constant danger. We believe that Sir Robert 
Anderson’s conclusion as to the policy to be adopted in 
dealing with professional criminals has rightly commended 
itself to sober public opinion, so long as it is clearly 
understood that the authorities to whose charge. such 
prisoners would be committed should have discretion to 
release any as to whose “cure ” they were entirely satisfied. 
They would be fallible, no doubt, and here and there a 
mistaken release might take place with deplorable results, 
as happens from time to time in the case of patients dis- 
charged from lunatic asylums; but it would revolt the 
public conscience to contemplate the absolute shutting of 
the door of earthly hope upon men who might con- 
ceivably, under specially judicious disciplinary influences, 
develop genuine aspirations after an honest and law- 


ag 


him our cordial support. 

It is to be regretted that the Bill which the Hom 
Secretary introduced at the end of last Session, though jt 
is based upon a practical acknowledgment of the soundneg; 
of Sir Robert nderson's case, involves no more thang 
halting compromise in the direction of the reform which 
he advocates. It would prescribe that, when a man who 
has been more than twice convicted on indictment ig 


he has been “leading a persistently dishonest oy 
criminal life,” and that the public security requires his 
prolonged detention, that detention may take two forms, 
The first part must be under the ordinary rules of penal, 
servitude, but the second may be in the Habitual Offender 
division. That prison department is governed by regulationg 
drawn up by the Home Secretary under an Act passed in 
1898, and it is clear that the conditions prevailing in itare 
less severe than those to be found in ordinary penal servi. 
tude. So far the Bill of last Session is all to the good; 
but its phraseology appears to show that “life” or 
“indeterminate” sentences are not contemplated ; for it 
prescribes that in all cases a quarter, and in somea half, of 
the whole sentence, which is not to be less than seven years, 
shall be passed in penal servitude. This is a very lame 
and impotent—if for an English Government Depart. 
ment a characteristic—method of dealing with a question 
in which the existing practice is recognised as futile. No 
doubt, if a particular hardened criminal would only be 
shut up for three or five years in view of the particular 
crime of which he may be convicted, but is shut up, under 
a new law, for seven or fourteen years, because he is 
recognised as incorrigible, society gains in protection 
during the added years. But if such protective additions 
may rightly be made at all to a sentence passed for an 
individual offence, then surely the one reasonable course 
is to make the sentence a “life” one, subject always to 
the discretion of the responsible administrative authori- 
ties, who alone can judge as to the wisdom of remission, 
Sir Robert Anderson is perfectly right in pleading, as he 
does in the current number of the Nineteenth Century, 
for such amendments of the Home Office draft Bill 
as will make it a really logical and effective treatment of 
the grave problem which it touches. The idea of any 
limitation, either by suggestion or inference, or by definite 
prescription, of sentences designed for the protection of 
society, and not for the vindictive punishment of crime, 
should be abandoned. If any qualifications are needed to 
satisfy the public conscience, they must be found in the 
reasonable mitigation of the conditions under which pro- 
tracted sentences are to be endured, and the provision of 
security for full and open inquiry into prisoners’ careers 
before they are passed. So guarded, Parliament, in 
authorising the “life” or indeterminate detention of pro- 
fessional criminals, will be enacting an important sédcial 
reform. 








A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


$ distances shrink and facilities for rapid transit in- 

crease, some change must take place in the interésts 
and sympathies of mankind. The enlargement of the mental 
horizon must be attended with a practical extension of the 
geographical basis of life. At one time the “grand tour” was 
the limit of travel for an educated man, and the journey from 
his country house to London and back again was ample 
change of scene. Now we rush off in short vacations to the 
far corners of the globe; and your neighbour, whom you miss 
from the club for a month or two, may have been in the Hindu 
Koosh or Patagonia. Even in a man’s dwelling-place, where 
he looks first for stability, and is therefore conservative, we 
see the effect of the same spirit. To have a moor in Scotland 
or a villa on the Riviera was once considered the sign of an 
uncanny enterprise; now it is the rule, not the exception, 
with rich men; and there are Englishmen who have their 
country homes in Norway, and some even further afield. In 
the United States, however, the experiment has been worked 
out in its most logical form. One or two rich men have built 
themselves shooting-lodges in the far backwoods, several days’ 





abiding life. We understand Sir Robert Anderson to 
recognise the necessity of security against the danger just 


journey from the nearest railhead. There, in the centre of 
savagery which is still only half explored, they have established 





referred to, and with that proviso we are prepared to give 


again convicted of an offence punishable with penal. 
servitude, if it should appear to the Court that 
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civilised homes. The traveller or hunter who has seen no 
white man for days, and believes himself many hundred miles 
from the comforts of civilisation, comes suddenly out of the 
snowy forest upon a garden, and there in the heart of the 
wilderness finds a house with warm fires, good food, books, 
pictures, and all the amenities of life. It is the true romance 
of country life. You must have the contrast between wild 
Nature and civilisation drawn hard and sharp, so that you 
can bring both fully into your daily routine. The contrast 
accentuates the charm of each. A rose-garden is more 
beautiful when it marches with a wild moor, and the land- 
scape and sport of the desert are more attractive if there is 
the background of solid and accessible comfort to which at 
any moment you can return, A pleasant mansion in a Home 
County means nothing to the imagination; but transplant the 
same house to the wilds, and the simplest accessories of 
civilised life will be endowed with a new freshness and charm. 


How far, we wonder, is this taste destined to grow, as the 
infinite variety of the world is brought home more nearly to 
men’s minds? A lodge in the wilderness is no new thing in 
history. The Portuguese created many in their East African 
possessions, the early Virginian settlers did the same; but in 
most cases they were dwellings not for pleasure but for use, 
the homes of colonists and pioneers. A pleasure-house in 
the wilds—the real wilds— seems to us a reasonable ambition 
for an active millionaire who is fond of travel ang has 
abundant leisure. Leisure, indeed, is essential at present; 
the true wilds cannot be reached on a week-end visit. 
Perhaps, as our Empire becomes more closely intercon- 
nected, and Englishmen acquire wider interests in the 
Colonies and travel more habitually, the desire may grow 
up for country estates of an ampler and more romantic type 
than can be found at home. Our country gentleman on the 
grand scale will be a real seigneur, for in the wilds his lands 
will be measured not by acres but by miles. His servants, 
too, will not be individuals but tribes. It is a wild fancy; but 
could not a palace finer than Kubla Khan’s be erected on some 
of the forest-clad ridges below the snows of Ruwenzori? It 
would be a misty land, but a marvellous one. Below, the 
Equatorial forests and the Great Lakes of the heart of Africa 
around, pines and temperate plants, with a giant Alpine flora of 
groundsels and lobelias; and above, the fields and pinnacles 
of virgin snow. It would be a long journey to that pleasure- 
house,—up the Uganda Railway to Victoria Nyanza, across it 
and through the dense forests to the Semliki, and then up 
many precipitous mountain roads to the park gates. You 
would be in the most secret and mysterious of the world’s 
regions, with an aboriginal earth below your windows, and 
every variety of climate and landscape within one horizon, 
Or, for those who wish a more strenuous land, there are the 
mountain valleys of British Columbia, or the woods and lakes 
of the St. Lawrence basin, or, perhaps best of all, some pine- 
clad ridge in the Himalayas, such as Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
has descriied so well in his recent book on Kangchenjunga, or 
some flowery valley in Kashmir. For the yachtsman there 
are the islands of the South Pacific; for the lover of highlands 
the Alps of New Zealand or some of the foothills of the 
Drakensberg. The country gentleman and the cosmopolitan 
have hitherto been contradictory terms; but why should not a 
class arise’ of cosmopolitan country gentlemen who will have 
a town house in Loudon and a shooting in the Mountains of 
the Moon P 


There is a chance, we think, that this novel and attractive 
type may become commoner as Imperial union is removed 
from the domain of rhetoric to the world of fact. But it can 
hever be very common, because the quulities required for it 
must always be scarce. The man who attempts such a 
country house must be very rich. He must have ample 
leisure, and he must have an active and adventurous mind 
which can realise the charm of such an heritage. Doubtless 
to the ordinary rich man a home where he can entertain his 
friends, and have his bags and house parties chronicled in the 
newspapers, presents more attractions than to be the ruler of a 
kingdom like Prester John’s. The expense would be very 
great, for apart from construction and the carriage of 
materials, the mere cost of getting there might be enormous. 
Itis the kind of thing which must be done supremely well 
ornot at all. The house and furnishing and the laying out of 
the grounds must be of the best, otherwise the charm of 


contrast would be lost. The owner would have to carry his. 
friends there at his own expense, or he would get no visitors 
to entertain, He might have trouble, too, with his women- 
folk, who would not see the amusement of a lodge in the 
wilds. To overcome the great difficulties of preparation, to 
undergo the considerable fatigues of travel, and to feel the 
specific delight of living the life of civilisation in the midst of 
savagery require a mental vigour and a breadth of taste 
which are none too common among the veryrich, But evena 
few people of this kind would be a powerful civilising force, 
and a deadly weapon against that most offensive form of 
insularity which limits the habitable portions of the globe to 
the British Isles and a few places on the Continent. The 
fascinations of geography are little understood save by the 
greatest political dreamers; but to the few who realise them, 
and have the wealth to enjoy them, there is in this strange 
variety of country house a chance of the career on a minor 
and private scale of a Brooke of Sarawak, or of those old 
Portuguese and Spanish seigneurs who made gardens out of 
wild islands of the sea. 

If the experiment were tried by an enlightened millionaire, 
imagine the delights of it. Let us put the house on some 
African hill-top inthe Tropics commanding a great country 
of lake and forest. The traveller emerging from the bush 
after months of hard living would come suddenly upon a lawn 
and a flower-garden. Having almost forgotten the meaning of 
civilisation, he would find a library and a cook and a cellar, 
and a house furnished like an English country home save for 
the trophies of African sport and the difference of the flowers 
and fruits. With the wonders of tropical vegetation and 
fauna at the door, and mountaineering, which was also 
pioneering, at hand, life would be infinitely varied. Half 
the charm of sport is the return, tired and hungry, to enjoy 
the comforts of idleness; but how much greater the charm 
where the sport would be big game, and the hunter would 
return, not to a hut or tent in the bush, with tinned meats and 
slovenly native boys, but to a civilised home and the endless 
little contrivances by which civilisation smoothes the corners 
of life. For a man, too, of any imagination we can think of 
no finer mental stimulant. It would be that rare thing, a 
“complete change,” a new and attractive wosld in which 
the mind would recover the elasticity which the grooves of 
European life had robbed it of, a life in which there would be 
no divorce between Nature and Art. If there is any million- 
aire with a taste for the Arabian Nights and at a loose end 
for a hobby, we recommend this career to his attention. 





THE PLACE OF PAGEANTRY IN NATIONAL 
THOUGHT. 
T is only on rare occasions, such as the coronation of a 
King, the opening of Parliament, or: the reception of 
a foreign Monarch, that the people of these islands are re. 
minded—and the reminder comes to most of them nearly 
always with a slight shock of surprise, and also, we believe, of 
pleasure—of the pomps and pageantries which belong to an 
hereditary Monarchy. Of late years, perhaps, the mind of 
the people has become rather more accustomed to the gilt and 
the ceremony of Royal processions than was the case in the 
years during which Queen Victoria lived in almost unbroken 
seclusion after the death of the Prince Consort. Until King 
Edward drove from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
three years ago, forty years had passed since Parliament had 
been opened in full state; and though between 1861 and 1901 
there were the two Jubilee processions, there were few other 
Royal ceremonies which took place to remind the nation of 
the official existence of such a person as the Earl Marshal. 
When those ceremonies did take place, there was nearly always 
to be heard a newnote struck in the chorus of the thought of the 
day. Men were reminded that the life of a nation ruled over 
by a Monarch is more than mere grey business, hardly won 
progression, and successful bargaining ; they were carried back 
in thought to the days when Henry VIII. rode with Francis I. 
on the Field cf the Cloth of Gold, or when Raleigh threw his 
cloak before Elizabeth at Tilbury; and if any thought was 
uppermost, it was, perhaps, one of pride in anational ancestry 
To some, possibly, such ceremonies might seem unnecessary, 
but to none could they appear meaningless. 





There was an echo of the sound of these great pageantries 
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in the news which was published last week of the death of 
Sir Albert Woods, the Garter King-at-Arms. How many of 
the thousands who lined the streets and the drives in the 
Parks at the funeral of Queen Victoria, or the Coronation of 
the King, or at the opening of Parliament, knew what were 
the precise duties and the history of the offices of the Earl 
Marshal, the three Kings-at-Arms, the Heralds, and the 
Poursuivants? Or for that matter, how many average 
Englishmen could tell you offhand how many Kings-at- 
Arms there are, or how many Heralds and Poursuivants, and 
what is the derivation of the name Norroy, or what is the 
. constitution of the Scottish and Irish Heraldic Colleges, and 
whether there is a Welsh College of Arms? Probably very few 
persons could answer such questions readily, since heraldry is 
not a science which is widely studied. It stands, indeed, so far 
as most people are concerned, on very much the same plane as 
higher mathematics. Its intricacies are deep, and do not appear 
to lead anywhere in particular; it does not help any one 
to succeed in business, or even to get on in society; in a word, 
it is regarded as Macaulay regarded it, as “useless.” In just 
the same way certain branches of mathematics have been 
regarded even by the greatest of mathematicians. There is 
a well-known story of a Cambridge Professor who burst into 
the dining-room of a fellow enthusiast in mathematical 
research with the exclamation: “ My dear So-and-so! I must 
tell you the news—the glorious news. I have to-day dis- 
covered—discovered for myself—a branch of mathematics 
leading into a region which no one has ever explored before, 
and which will be totally useless to anybody!” By many, 
perhaps, the science of heraldry is regarded in much the same 
spirit. Yet heraldry has, after all, its uses. 


At first sight, it may seem contradictory that a nation such 
as ours should view with approval and pleasure the trappings, 
the ceremony, the gilt, and the punctilio of great Royal 
functions. For, to all appearances, we are a nation caring 
very little for show, and certainly making no attempt either 
by the decoration of our cities, or by the manner in which we 
dress ourselves, to make pomp or colour part of our daily 
lives. The scheme of the life of London is, as Whistler might 

‘have put it, an arrangement in grey and black. It happens 
now and then, in a day in April or June, that the great 
buildings of the city take their colour from the clouds 
and the sky, and that pink and orange and green and purple 
gleam on old walls and bridges; but the keynote is grey and 
black. Smoke-stained pillars, drab squares, grey open spaces, 
drifting curtains of mist and fog; men in black coats, women 
in grey gowns; that is the sum total of the picture. And 
does the prevailing greyness of it all form any kind of reflec- 
tion of the immanent attitude towards life of the city’s 
workers? Is their outlook upon existence tinged with 
shadows, suffused with dark monotonies? If so, has there 
been a change in the trend of the national thought, from the 
highest to the lowest, since the days when Pepys took serious 
thought every morning as to whether he should wear plum- 
colour or puce, and when for poorer men murrey and blue, 
or some other bright arrangement, took the place of black 
merino? Are we, that is, less high-spirited, less addicted to 
gaiety and display, less irresponsible or optimistic, than in 
the days when pageantry formed so much larger a feature of 
our national existence ? 


It is not a very easy question to answer; but there is some 
kind of conclusion to be drawn, we think, from a contempla- 
tion of the attitude of the nation towards great issues, when 
great issues are raised; and a comparison of that attitude 
with the obvious pleasure which processions of gilt chariots, 
heralds in gorgeous tabards, and horses in velvet trappings 
give to the mind of the watching people. The outlook of 
the nation upon life as a whole, and the national life in 
particular, cannot be said to be pessimistic or down-hearted 
when, as happened five years ago, the people eagerly, almost 
gaily, embark on a war carried on six thousand miles away, 
and involving the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
pounds; when, too, after such a war has revealed all sorts of 
weaknesses and deficiencies, only to be remedied by years of 
hard work and thought, their minds are capable of being 
suddenly diverted from that hard work and thought by a 
single throw of the dice by one of their popular politicians. 
The glamour and the colour of the great adventures of life 


such a war they can still regard with a kind of comp 

the prospects—however vague—of another war, involving who 
knows what huge changes and suffering? And is that spirit 
of complacency, of readiness to face any issue, whether of 
wars of the sword or wars of commerce, a bad sign, a sign 
of decay? Not, certainly, if it is unaccompanied by a spirit 
of listlessness and carelessness ; if we have not come to belieyg 
that our heritage is so great that we can do what we pleagy 
with it without diminishing its power. But that involves g 
question which only the years can answer. 


In any case, we believe, the spirit of mind which is stirred 
by the spectacle of great Royal pageantries is just that spirit 
which, if it is not allowed to develop into contemptuous pride, 
does tend to muke and keep a nation great and happy. To 
the cynic, perhaps, watching the heralds proclaiming the slow 
procession ; the outriders, the crimson-and-gold trappings of 
the cream-coloured horses; the huge swaying gilt chariot in 
which the King and Queen ride; the escorts of scarlet 
guards on black horses,—to him the whole stately proces. 
sion may seem to be something merely childish, a step back 
into the atmosphere of the nursery and Hans Andersen, 
But to the great numbers of the people who, however 
philosophical they may be, are never cynical in the mags, 
the heralds and the outriders and the chariots mean some. 
thing much more. No doubt, in the first instance, the 
pleasure which they feel in gazing at them is partly derived 
from the fact that men and women in the mass, like children, 
are attracted to what is bright and glittering. The scarlet 
and gold and silver come as a sudden splash of colour into their 
grey lives, and they are pleased just as children are pleased when 
brought into a well-lighted room. But deep beneath that 
surface of easily stirred pleasure there is somewhere a strong 
current of pride, It is the pride which all old nations have 
in their past—in the knowledge that what they are watching 
to-day was watched by their fathers hundreds of years ago— 
that they are taking part in the life, not only of their 
contemporaries, but of the Kings and great men who have 
gone before them. They feel deeply that they have traditions 
which they must not dishonour; that the leaves of a huge 
book are suddenly opened to them, for reflection on the past 
and the forming of purpose for the future. The procession 
passes, and the grey shadows again come down. But thought 
has been stirred,—thought, perhaps, which will influence 
action. Men always dislike being warned of evil to come, 
but they are never made angry by being reminded of good 
that is past. It is the greatest of the provinces of pageantry 
that it reminds. 





THE BIRDS’ BEDTIME. 
IVEN certain circumstances, there are few things more 
enjoyable than a thoroughly wet day. Two conditions 
at least are necessary to this enjoyment. It must be abso- 
lutely wet—not a niggardly drizzle, but a drenching down- 
pour—a day which has made up its mind to moisture. There 
shall be no pause or diminution of energy, no intention of 
that surrender at 5 p.m. to which wet days are liable, 
Secondly, it must be in the country. Rain in town or suburb 
is depressing to the verge of melancholia; the only time 
when it may be tolerable is in that heavy splashing shower at 
nightfall which mitigates the sweltering summer. On newred 
brick, on grey stucco, on lines of slate and asphalt, rain 
is the dismallest thing in life. But if you would ex- 
plore to the utmost its potentialities of pleasure, you 
must be intimate with the clean, cool, country flood of it. You 
must face it and never flinch; you must receive it honestly 
and with no craven hankering after shelter ; and then, should 
familiarity breed contempt, let distance lend enchantment to 
your rain: its beauty is many-sided. The best place for 
studying both distance and enchantment is a fir-wood in 
winter. 
It is the so-called winter of January in the South Country, 
when the evening twilight slowly lengthens week by week. 
Spring is latent in sap and soil, and a vague sense of quicken- 
ing impulse stirs the air. Under the Gothic arches of the 
fir-boughs, stretching away through columnar aisles of infinite 
shade, it is perfectly dry,—always dry. The red-brorn 
carpet of immemorial leaf-mould is almost warmly soft to the 
tread. The rain spurts and slides off the polished grooved 





must still appeal to them with immense insistence if after 
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it soaking the outskirts of the wood, the steep banks breaking 
away in clumps of furze and heather. You hear it swishing, 
incessant cataracts, among the leafless trees there, oak, and 
birch, and crooked stems of chestnut. Itis kind to these bare 
sprays; it imparts depth to the shadows, tone to the colours, 
richer green to the moss, glossier burnish to the ivy. The 
tree-trunks trending away into distant woodlands take a softer 

As evening draws in, the flame-coloured brackens 
gleam with the lustre of wet sea-shells. 


The fir-woods are very silent, for there is no wind to stir 
their organ-notes. There is no evidence of animal life beyond 
the infrequent scutter of a rabbit. One has all the more 
leisure to enjoy the voice of falling waters. Rain in winter 
has a thinner and harder note thax in summer, when, brushing 
through innumerable leaves, it emits a dense full sound, heavy 
and luscious. But while the brief light wanes, and a dripping 
dusk settles down, the sibilant rattle of the rain is companioned 
by the rush of wings. First they come few and seldom, but 
shortly in battalions, whirring, flapping, fluttering. The birds 
have supped; and now it is their bedtime. 


January isa hungry month. The bird is hard put to it for 
meals, and becomes a picker-up of hitherto unconsidered 
trifles, a groper in unpromising regions ignored in better 
days. Desperate appetite drives the needy blackbird to dig 
the hedge-banks for arum-root hardly yet sprouting, and the 
missel-thrushes must ransack the stream-sides for stray seeds 
of water-hemlock. ‘“Colepexy,” as Wessex men call the 
gleaning of the last fruit left on the orchard boughs, is a 
winter-long business with the birds. The robins, for instance, 
go “colepexing” after any haws and holly-berries which the 
bigger starvelings may have passed over. The fieldfares 
gobbled up all the red mountain-ash berries directly they 
arrived in the autumn; the thrushes have cleared off every 
attainable yew-berry, discreetly omitting the yew-berry’s poison- 
ous seed. The starlings have supped in rick-yards, orchards, 
and gardens, and not done so badly on the whole, especially 
where the crumbs of charity were being wrangled over by 
petulant small fry. The wood-pigeons and jays have depleted 
the acorns, and gorged on beech-mast under the squirrel’s 
indignant eyes. But wherever and with whatever success the 
birds have foraged, now, supperful or supperless, they all 
come home through the rain. The serene shelter of the fir- 
woods is like a solid block of sleep. 


When you come to think of it, a bird must be pretty tired 
at night. A day’s hunting, especially in such wet, would 
exhaust the most vivacious. But like a child, he is never too 
tired to be noisy; and, also like a child, fatigue is apt to make 
him quarrelsome. The jays scream ferociously, struggling 
for places in the summit of the tallest trees. The chaffinches 
“pink” louder and louder the darker it grows. Every quiet 
bough becomes suddenly alive with wings and ejaculations. 
Here come the myriad wood-pigeons streaming in, flopping 
and rustling in the firs. They, with the jays and starlings, 
select the highest possible pinnacles for roosting. It is as 
though one should prefer to sleep in the main-top. Cer- 
tainly their cradles must be well rocked if a storm-wind 
sing their lullaby. It seems odd that birds should regard 
their nests simply as breeding-places and nurseries, never 
as houses for the night. Squirrels, however, annex the 
deserted nests of rooks and jays, which are probably mal- 
odorous at best. There are all manner of strange nocturnal 
signals and summons among the feathered folk; furtive 
notes uttered very gently and as gently answered, or 
shrill volubilities of excited neighbours. Are they bidding 
good-night? are they crying “Bedtime, children!” to the 
younger ones, and the younger ones replying, “I don’t 
want to go to bed one bit!” Are they murmuring vespers ? 
or is it all but an expiring effort at sociability, a tradition of 
tribal lays sung at evening, as among certain savage peoples P 
The partridges, who roost in the deepest and thickest ling, or 
along the crest of furzy banks, call each to each, in curious 
creaky tones, across the far-off heath tracks. The pheasants 
crow sotto voce in the couch-grass. At the rim of the wood 
little birds, probably linnets and woodlarks, are whispering 
and flickering in the herbage. They twitter tiny fluty phrases 
over and over again to themselves, the way that sleepy 
children say their prayers at night. The redwings, with 
Baatches of their sweet unfamiliar melody, come hurrying to 
rest, and the trooping fieldfares with their raucous call-note. 





The robins, chinking little pebbly sounds, dive into holly- 
bushes and hawthorns, the tits drop into holes in tree 
or bank, the yellowhammers consort with the linnets, 
the finches’ dormitory appears to be on the lower fir- 
boughs. The pigeons are very light sleepers, and, once they 
have settled to rest, after immense preliminary fussing, it 
annoys them dreadfully for any one to pass through their 
wood. Your carefullest footstep will break their dreams, and 
they all flap out, and huddle in and out of the branches, in the 
most irrational discomposure. The thrush mutters a few low 
trills before it nestles down into silence ; the jaysvociferate final 
discords. And now, through the rain-veiled twilight, there 
comes a sudden whirl of plumage. Two huge flocks of 
starlings are wheeling overhead. It is the most singular 
spectacle imaginable, this contre-danse of birds, “ with woven 
paces and with waving arms,” or rather pinions. Measured, 
ordered, symmetrical, the aery dance goes on. The two com- 
panies circle round and round ; they meet in mid-air, looping in 
and out, passing and repassing, describing intricate evolutions 
with the most practised and infallible art. It is almost 
incredible while you watch it, this last after-supper dance, this 
merry game before the party breaks up. In vain the eye 
endeavours to follow the mazy movements threaded by the 
players; however often recapitulated, they are ingenious 
beyond belief. Suddenly, with a harsh whooping scream, the 
flocks separate as at some recognised signal. In a sweeping 
torrent of wings, with a noise of pouring cascades, they swoop 
to the birch and fir tops, there to fight and scold for eligible 
positions till drowsiness shall reluctantly overtake them. When 
the last starling has ceased to fidget, and the last wood-pigeon 
has temporarily assured himself that nobody is on the prowl, 
the stillness that accrues is like a blanket flung over a cage. 
Black and palpable darkness wraps the slumberers, and the 
rain runs on above their hidden heads. With no tent-pegs to 
hammer, no fires to light, no clothes to dry, no blankets to 
spread—as having nothing, and yet possessing all things—the 
vagabond families of the air have camped for the night. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH ON FISCAL REFORM. 
(To tue Eprror or Tae “ SpectaTor,’”’] 
Srr,—The great weight justly attaching to the opinions o: 
Mr. Charles Booth renders it important to examine the 
proposals for fiscal reform which he has set forth in the 
current number of the National Review. These proposals 
are :—(1) To place a tax upon all imports from foreign 
countries to the extent of 5 per cent. ad valorem when we 
have a commercial treaty with the country concerned, or of 
10 per cent. when we have no treaty. (2) To give an export 
drawback to those who manufacture for export from imported 
materials. His defence of this scheme begins by a somewhat 
unfair criticism of the Free-trade case, which is said to be 
“ cosmopolitan in its ideal, laissez-faire in its philosophy, and 
individualist in its principles.” It is impossible to see how 
such a description can apply to the contention that a nation 
is impoverished by the imposition of Protective import-duties 
or export-bounties. This contention is purely scientific, and 
is wholly independent of any particular philosophy. And it 
has no cosmopolitan element, except a refusal to admit without 
evidence that the prosperity of one nation requires the poverty of 
others. Mr. Booth next contends that it is desirable to receive 
the payment on our foreign investments in the shape of raw 
materials rather than finished manufactures, in order that 
employment may be given to British labour by such imports. 
It is not necessary to examine whether this is desirable, since 
no reason is given for supposing that a uniform tariff would 
have this effect. On the contrary, the export policy of foreign 
Trusts, by giving us half-finished goods more cheaply than 
they can be obtained in the countries where they are pro- 
duced, tends to give us an advantage, in all the later stages of 
manufacture, which we should lose by abandoning Free-trade. 
How real this advantage is may be seen in any account of the 
doings of those German Cartels that control the production of 
half-finished goods. One of the objects aimed at by Mr. | 
Booth is to increase the regularity of employment. He gives 
no grounds for supposing that this result will follow, and 
it is hard to guess what his grounds are. Unemploy- 
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ment does not depend upon whether we import much or 
little, but upon the fiuctuations of trade. A sudden 
increase or a sudden diminution of imports of any 
kind of goods will alike cause unemployment. The im- 
position of a tariff is likely at first to cause unemployment 
in those trades not directly benefited by it; later, through 
overproduction, it causes unemployment also in the pro- 
tected trades. And theory and experience alike show that the 
fluctuations in protected countries, such as Germany and the 
United States, are more violent than in the United Kingdom. 
Mr, Booth desires a uniform scheme, both as a safeguard 
against corruption and as a guarantee of finality. In both 
respects there is reason to think his scheme would fail. 
Taxation of raw cotton and wool, for example, is not within 
practical politics; thus some exceptions become inevitable. 
In regard to other commodities, 5 per cent. would soon be 
declared insufficient; it would be found that a uniform rate 
for different stages of some particular manufacture was too 
unscientific and must be modified. Ad valorem duties, again, 
are well-known causes of fraud; this would doubtless 
lead to their abandonment, in many cases, in favour of 
specific duties aiming at a 5 per cent. average; and in fixing 
these duties there would be endless opportunities for corrupt 
influence. Another cause of divergence from uniformity 
would be commercial wars. Is it likely that we should remain 
content with a beggarly 10 per cent. if we were met by an 
embargo on our shipping and probibitive duties on all our 
exports? The difficulties of export drawbacks are also very 
great, as experience has shown in Germany; and in any case 
they cannot compensate a manufacturer for the increased cost 
of all his tools and machinery, even assuming (as we legiti- 
mately may) that Mr, Chamberlain’s promise of higher wages 
is groundles.. On the effect of Protection on prices Mr. 
Booth is strangely inconsistent. He maintains in a single 
‘paragraph (p. 697) both that competition among home pro- 
ducers prevents Protection from raising prices, and that the 
formation of Trusts and Cartels resulting from Protection 
leads to the policy of selling dear at home and cheap abroad. 
The latter is, of course, the truth in regard to all goods 
of which the production can be monopolised, and this 
includes almost all finished manufactures as well as (in 
America) a very large proportion of the food supply. One 
might have supposed that the gibe of being “friends of every 
country but their own” would have applied to those who 
advocate the policy of making presents to the foreigner which 
are refused to the home consumer, especially when, as in such 
a case as steel, the commodity concerned is vital to many of 
the greatest industries. And it is very important to note 
that Mr. Booth speaks of the “absolute need” of Trusts and 
Cartels in Protective countries. Such organisations have 
been sometimes supposed to aim chiefly at economy of 
production. In a Free-trade country, if they exist, this must 
be their motive; and in any case they are powerless for harm. 
But in Protective countries their chief motive has always 
been the exaction of monopoly prices, and economies, when 
they have occurred, have only swelled profits without lowering 
prices; and it has been customary, at least in America, to 
' devote part of such profits to “educating” the Legislature, 
the Executive, and the electorate. It is hard to believe that 
Mr. Booth views these results with equanimity. Yet if he 
does not, it is strange that he should have joined Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Commission, where a uniform tariff is the very thing 
not desired.—I am, Sir, &c., BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





“BURKE AND ADAM SMITH ON THE FISCAL 
QUESTION. 
[To tae Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have come by chance across a passage in Lecky’s 
“England in the Eighteenth Century” which bears on the 
question of the day, and to which I beg to call your notice, 
It is a quotation from Burke’s “Thoughts on Scarcity.” 
“My opinion,” says Burke, “is against an overdoing of any 
sort of administration, and more especially against this most 
momentous of all meddling on the part of authority, the 
meddling with the subsistence of the people.” The next few 
paragraphs in Lecky on Adam Smith’s views of the extent to 
which Protection is justifiable are interesting. Adam Smith, 
if he were alive, would probably agree with Mr. Chamberlain 
on his fiscal policy so far as Europe, and perhaps America, 





Te 
were concerned, though with Burke against it on the point of 
preference to the Colonials, at any rate in the matter of food, 
and they are both, I suppose, still authorities on such queg 
tions.—I am, Sir, &c., P. Q. RB. 





HOW TO CONSOLIDATE THE FREE-TRADE ~ 
FORCES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”1 

Srz,—The Spectator appears to be the only newspaper which 
until now has recognised the paramount importance of gop. 
solidating the Free-trade forces to resist the Protectionigt 
movement in the constituencies. I hope you will not cease to 
urge what every day renders more manifest, that a Free. 
trade victory can only be assured by a speedy fusion of the 
scattered Free-trade contingents. It is almost certain that 
were the issue to be submitted frankly to the electorate, werg 
the electors to vote upon it unprejudiced by considerations of 
party, and were the electoral organisation of Free-traders ag 
efficient as that of the tariff reformers, the result of ap 
election would prove favourable to a Free-trade policy. Un. 
happily, there is as yet no certain promise of these conditions 
being realised. The leaders of the various sections of Free. 
traders may not be able to defeat altogether the attempt of 
their opponents to mystify the electors in regard to the exact 
nature of the appeal which is to be made to them. They 
can, however, by a consistent policy largely counteract thege 
tactics, while by their example they can make it clear to all 
men that party connections must give way before the gravity 
of the crisis. ; 

There are dangers that can only be frustrated by combined 
action, and weaknesses that can only be remedied by joint 
counsels, The effective strength of the Free-trade cause in the 
constituencies is threatened by the presence in several divisions 
of rival Free-trade candidates,—Labour men competing against 
Liberals, or Liberal candidates against Unionist Free-Food 
Members; by the defection of Free-trade Unionist Members 
in consequence of their meeting with insufficient backing 
in their constituencies; by an unwillingness among Unionist 
electors to vote for Liberals; and by the absence in several scores 
of divisions of any really efficient organisation. Practically the 
only electioneering organisations at the disposal of Free-traders 
are the Liberal organisations; and in many districts of the 
kingdom these have sunk, in comparison with their Conserva- 
tive rivals, into a miserable inadequacy, partly due to lack of 
funds, and partly to a want of central initiative and direction. 

It is not practicable to discuss in a few paragraphs the methods 
by which these difficulties can be overcome. I believe that most 
people who have had experience of the electioneering side 
of politics will agree with me that they can only be successfully 
combated by the speedy formation of a central and authoritative 
Free-trade Council, representative of all shade’ of Free-trade 
opinion, Unionist, Liberal, and Labour. Upon the Executive 
Committee of this body should sit the chief Parliamentary leaders 
of the Free-trade forces, with colleagues of influence and capacity 
to assist them. The main Liberal and Labour organisations, 
besides the Unionist Free-Food League and the Free-Trade 
Union, would have their spokesmen on the Committee, The aim 
of the Council would not be to supersede existing organisations 
and societies, but to aid, to strengthen, and to supplement their 
activities, It is a hopefal sign that Free-Trade Leagues, com- 
prising men of both parties, are already in the course of formation 
in Manchester, Halifax, the West Riding, and Cardiff. What is 
wanted is that this spirit shall pervade the whole country. 

The Council should be established on the basis of a common 
consent that the next Election cannot involve the question of 
Home-rule. Unionists and Home-rulers can work together, for 
the time at any rate, upon an understanding that they will give 
no support to any proposal to constitute a separate Legislature 
for Ireland during the next Parliament. The main motives of 
the combination would be to support Free-trade candidates in 
every constituency; to support the sitting Member if pledged to 
Free-trade, and to endeavour to secure the withdrawal of any 
Free-trade candidate who was running in opposition to him; and 
to create afund to perfect the political organisation of Free-trade 
members and candidates in any constituencies where it is 
defective. Another of the objects of the Council would be to 
arrive at an understanding with the solid portion of the 
Labour party by promoting the claim of Labour to a fair 
proportion of seats, and by extending to its candidates effectual 
assistance in such contests, It is so manifestly to the advantage 
of the Protectionists that there should be Labour candidates 
fighting all nicely balanced constituencies, that no one who has 
had much experience in the organising work of politics is likely 
to forget how there are methods of supplying funds to help such 
candidates to take the field in so discreet a manner that the 
candidates themselves have no suspicion whence their financial 
support comes. This is a contingency that can only be avoided 
by a candid understanding between the Free-trade organisers ani 
the representative Labour leaders. It is advanced as an objection 
to a fusion of Free-trade forces that a Liberal Government 
is pledged to amend the Education Act. Many of us hope 
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that here some com romise will be found possible. But this 
matter is no bar to the formation of such a central Council of 
Free-traders as I have suggested. Where a Unionist Free-trade 
Member holds the field against a Liberal candidate, the Council 
might be content with his pledge that he would accord a general 
support for a limited period to a Liberal Government, leaving the 
education question an open one; and on this basis it would 
endeavour to secure the withdrawal of his Liberal opponent. In 
some constituencies, where education is a prominent point of 
controversy, it would be found impossible to arrive at a settle- 
ment. In some divisions, therefore, the organisation would 
have to maintain an attitude of neutrality; but these would 
be few in number in comparison with others in which the 
Council would be able to render effectual ascistance. With 
such a powerful combination once in the field, a hundred diffi- 
culties would be smoothed over, and a new courage and deter- 
mination would be imparted to a score of hesitating Unionist 
Members who hold Free-trade views, to thousands of Unionist 
electors who also hesitate to overstep the rigid boundaries of 

, and to Liberal organisations throughout the kingdom. 
ahd we stand, divided we fall,—this is the truth which must 
be realised by Free-traders without further delay if the great 
victory of sixty years ago is not to be reversed, 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Frez-TRaADE CANDIDATE. 





[To tHe Epitor or THe ‘SpxcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I have no doubt that many Liberals who, like myself, 
cherish hopes of special reforms are exercised in their minds 
as to their active co-operation with others, who may not have 
the same convictions, in the crisis aroused by this fiscal con- 
troversy. To gain strong and active co-operation it is certain 
we must each “give and take.” Cannot we agree unitedly to 
combat any scheme of Protection, and waive, say for the next 
General Election, questions not likely to be brought before 
Parliament as Government measures by whatever party holds 
office? It seems to me thata public discussion as to this 
co-operation may be most useful now in showing how nearly 
for working purposes Liberals, Liberal Unionists, and Free- 
trade Conservatives can be united to oppose Protection and 
its advocates. Though myself a believer in Home-rule for 
nearly half-a-century (and we have already forced the con- 
cession of alarge part of Home-rule), ladmit that no Liberals’ 
Bill for Home-Rule can be brought forward at present with 
any practical hope that the House of Lords will pass it; and, 
indeed, some of my Roman Catholic countrymen are not 
making the prospect in Ireland more attractive by suggesting 
in the * Handbook of the Catholic Association” some revival 
of “religious preferences.” Therefore I shall “ bide my time” 
for this, and work with, and vote at the next Election for, any 
Free-trader and against any Protectionist of whatever party. 
—I am, Sir, &e., SAMUEL Fiaeais. 
Montagu Grove, Frognal, Hampstead. 





EDUCATION AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To tne Epiror or THE * SpecTaTor.”’] 
Sm,—It is urgently necessary in the interests of Free-trade 
that a compromise on the education question be speedily 
arrived at. The Norwich election is showing clearly that 
unless this is done we shall have appeals to Churchmen to 
vote for the Protectionist in order to secure the maintenance 
of the present arrangement. It is not that some Churchmen 
are Protectionists—-that, if the Church is a national Church, 
is most desirable—but that appeals are made to Churchmen 
qué Churchmen to subordinate everything to the education 
question. It may be said that the present system is reason- 
able, and, that being so, pressure must be brought to bear on 
the Liberal party to acquiesce in it, under the penalty of 
losing the next Election. But three years’ experience of a 
Liberal Association has convinced me that such a course is 
hopeless. Reasonable or not, there is not the slightest 
chance of any Liberal Association supporting a candidate 
Who is not in favour of some alteration. That being so, 
the choice lies between an alliance between Churchmen and 
Protectionists, and the discovery of an acceptable compromise. 
I can imagine few greater evils than that the Church of 
England should officially support one party, and, above all, a 
party which is aiming at making food dear. A system far 
less favourable to the Church schools than the present would 
be better for the Church than such an alliance. It therefore 
behoves Churchmen who are Free-traders, and who see the 
dangers to the morality of our public life that are involved in 
the success of Mr. Chamberlain, to take vigorous steps to set 
us free from the entanglement into which we have got. My 


. 


recent experience of lecturing in one or two villages has con- 
vinced me that the danger is greater than I fancied. I have 
been continually surprised to find people who I thought must 
be safe ready to believe in the arguments (?) of the tariff re- 
formers. How people who know that the object of all the 
classes that are supporting the movement is to raise prices, 
and who know that the only way prices can be raised is by 
making articles scarcer, can believe that scarcity is better than 
plenty, I am unable to imagine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArTHuR E. T. Newman 
Granboro Vicarage, Winslow. 





THE BATTLE OF LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 
(To Tug EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It must be incomprehensible to most people of British 
birth why Mr. Henry Foljambe Hull and some few others 
who feel as he’ does can so persistently go out of their 
way to belittle Wellington’s victory at Waterloo. Your 
correspondent (Spectator, January 2nd) describes the Iron 
Duke as “eaten up with his own arrogance,” Wellington’s 
over-generous testimony in the Waterloo despatch to the 
services rendered by the Prussians being completely ignored. 


I absolutely deny that ‘‘the average British account of 
Waterloo is much further from the facts than the Emperor 
William’s Teutonic bluntness.” The general idea of my country- 
men—and to my mind it is a correct one—is that Wellington made 
his advance just as the Prussians were attacking Planchenoit. 
It must be borne in mind that Lobau had thrust the Prussians 
back, and that the place being recovered by them, the Young 
Guard again took and held the position (Rose), Lobau’s force 
meanwhile having defeated the Prussians opposed to them. It 
must have been just at this time that the final French charge 
against the British was delivered, and certainly the Prussians 
were not holding Planchenoit when the British crossed the ridge 
and attacked the French. Surely Mr. Henry Foljambe Hall 
writes far too much in the ex cathedra style. He says: “ Nothing 
is more false” than the assertion “that Napoleon had the 
finest army he ever commanded”; the fact being that there 
was @ general mistrust in the ranks; that there were few 
capable leaders; and that his men had “been cowed in Prussian 
fortresses or Russian prisons,jor broken at Vittoria,” &.; while 
his cavalry were undisciplined, and the horses half starved. 

But let us see what this army performed. It advanced with swift- 
ness from Paris; it swept the Prussians out of its way at Ligny, 
and with great enthusiasm it fought at Quatre Bras, and again at 
Waterloo. Did Napoleon ever by word or in writing express his 
fears that his army was not equal to his requirements? On the 
contrary, he openly said that the conquering of the Allies would 
be a mere déjedner. His men were buoyed up by the most loyal 
ardour, and their gallantry and devotion may not be denied. 
Half-starved horses also could never have made the magnificent 
charges with which the French cavalry are properly credited. 
Then as to the constituents of Napoleon’s army. It surely was 
not made up of the miserable stuff described by Mr. Foljambe 
Hall. The twenty thousand or so prisoners from England were 
of the best fighting quality; then there were also those who had 
been in garrison and had never seen Russia ; and lastly, there was 
Soult’s fine army, which had fought so gallantly at Orthez and 
Toulouse. Is it to be supposed for a moment that Napoleon would 
have made his desperate venture with unreliable troops? The idea 
is too absurd to gaincredence. As Dr. Rose puts it: “ Unclouded 
confidence is seen in every phrase of the letters that he 
penned at Charleroi early on the 16th [June].” Lastly, I would 
ask: Does Mr. Foljambe Hall write correctly when he speaks 
of Bliicher as the “deliverer” of Wellington? Such an expres- 
sion would not come with much grace from a foreigner, but from 
an Englishman—— ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Junior United Service Club. 


A. F. P. Harcourt (Colonel). 


(To tae Epiror or THe “ Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—I think that Mr. Hall's letter in the Spectator of 
January 2nd is open to a good deal of comment. As regards 
the composition of Napoleon’s army, I quite agree that the 
number of veterans must have been exceedingly small. The 
campaign of 1814 must have finally disposed of most of them. 
But that the cavalry was badly led I doubt. Its leader and 
master alike made the mistake of supposing that that arm 
could achieve anything great against unbroken and resolute 
infantry. The squares of El Bodon, “issuing unscathed, like 
the holy men of old, from the fiery furnace,” might have 
taught them. That Wellington was hard pressed is true; but 
then how about the wrecking of the great French battery of 
seventy guns by the Union and Ponsonby’s Brigades? It 
may be remarked that to say “German Legion and Bruns- 
wickers” is a tautology. The Legion was the little army of 
Brunswick taken over en bloc by England when the Duke was 








forced to abdicate. It is, I imagine, sufficiently notorious 
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that Napoleon had a great contempt for Bliicher as anything 
but a mere fighting man. The way in which he swept him off 
the ground at Ligny two days before of itself justified it. This 
opinion was clearly shared by Wellington, loyal and keen 
coadjutor as he knew him to be. It may be interesting to 
recall that Frederick declared in General Orders: “ Captain v. 
Bliicher is released from his service, and may go to the devil.” 
As for the Hanoverians, one of their smartest cavalry regi- 
ments marched deliberately off the field, “as the men could 
not risk their horses, which they owned.” The Duke is 
generally credited with having declared that “if he had had 
his Peninsular army, he would have settled the business in four 
hours.” I think we may reckon he had not above fifty thousand 
men he could rely on, and only a hundred and fifty-six guns 
against two hundred and fifty-two. A single corps only of 
the Prussians came into action, thus roughly restoring the 
balance. But the coup de grace was given by the Guards and 
the 52nd, which that fine soldier Sir J. Colborne placed en 
potence, and enfiladed the huge column of the Guard by its 
fire. The Americans at New Orleans, and, we may add, at 
Bunker's Hill, began teaching the lesson which, let us hope, 
the Boer War has at last finally taught us, and which we our- 
selves taught at Crecy and Agincourt, of the futility of shock 
tactics in frontal attack against well-posted and skilful marks- 
men. “The French beat us at Waterloo. They’ll swear to 
that in France”; but in England, with all due deference, 
‘some dispassionate readers will continue to doubt it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Havetock. 
140 Gordon Road, Ealing. 


[To rue Eprror or Tax “ SpectaTor.’’] 
S1r,—Published some thirty years ago, the Waterloo narrative 
of Fanny Burney, the epoch-making lady novelist of forty 
years earlier (see Spectator, January 9th), has no historic 
value; but though its laboriously embroidered style would 
hardly have mollified the reviewer who had just performed 
the needless task of hanging and quartering the stillborn 
“Wanderer,” it had the great merit of inspiring the Brussels 
chapter of “Vanity Fair.” Perhaps the best answer to it 
is that of Wellington to Creevey the morning after the 
battle: “It has been a damned nice thing,—the nearest run 
thing you ever saw in your life.” 


Kincaid, as quoted by Mr. Hope, suggests the triple-headed 
criticism,—basket, bag, knapsack. What the “fisherman’s tale” is 
to-day, the “traveller's tale” was a generation ago, and the “old 
soldier’s tale” was after the great war. Harry Smith, Kincaid, 
Marbot, Bourgogne can never be taken quite seriously when their 
own exploits or those of their chiefs are in question. Otherwise, all 
are shrewd eyewitnesses, as, for example, Marbot when he sums 
up Waterloo. “The great generals were at Paris making bad 
speeches, the little ones lost their heads, and all went wrong.” 
Dr. Rose is of the same opinion. “ Had their [Ney’s and Grouchy’s] 
pene been filled by Soult and Davoust...... the result must 

ave been different.”—(‘ Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era.”) 


This brings me to Mr. Keene’s letter. He criticises Russell 
(i.e., Coote), and believes that Biilow and Bliicher entered the 
battle at opposite extremities of the field, and at far different 
periods. Sir Herbert Maxweli’s recent letter to the Times is the 
shortest answer to this :—“ About five o’clock Biilow captured 
Planchenoit. ..... . A couple of miles behind Biilow moved the 
Second Prussian Corps under Pirch ; while Ziethen’s Third Corps 
was coming along the ridge from Ohain to join the left of the 
Allies.” Earlier in the day Bliicher was with Ziethen, but he 
preferred to be in at the finish at Planchenoit, the key of the French 
position. There was nothing in the Brussels Oracle that 
Napoleon did not know before he decided to fight. The Moniteur 
(of June 21st), which first describes the battle, states that the 
English force was estimated at eighty thousand men, and that it 
was expected that the Prussian Corps, which might be available 
towards evening, would be fifteen thousand strong. This was 
Bilow’s corps of fresh troops which had not fought at 
Ligny, and which Bonaparte never seriously expected Grouchy 
to stop. What was expected of Grouchy was that his 
victorious troops should never lose sight of Bliicher’s beaten 
army, that no pause should be given to it, and that at 
all costs it was to be kept away from Waterloo. Instead of 
this, Grouchy dreamily wastes the 17th, delegates scouting to 
whomsoever it may concern, languidly sends word to Napoleon at 
11 a.m. on the 18th that he will be available the following day, 
and half an hour later, as the first doomful volley reverberated 
from Waterloo, he leisurely sat down toa déjedner of strawberries. 
Strawberries! What greater contrast has history than Grouchy 
and Bliicher on this day? Grim old Vorwarts, battered by his 
fall, and bruised by the hoofs of galloping horses, saturated with 
his favourite nostrum of gin and sulphur, is up by daylight on 
June 18th, and with a deprecatory “Ich stinke etwas,” embraces 
Colonel Harding, the British Commissioner attached to his army, 





Hemans’ and Lockhart’s Don Sancho, he was ready to 
to his horse. : ° m — 

It was Ziethen and Pirch, goaded on by Blticher, who won the 
battle, but it was not till noon on the 18th that Gneisenay 
allowed this advance to begin. The Brussels paper that could 
foresee nearly twenty hours in advance what Lord Wolseley calls 
“ Bliicher’s splendid audacity” must have been an “oracle” worth 
knowing. Biilow, as Napoleon expected, came up and was beaten, 
but it needed Napoleon himself and the bulk of the Guard 
effect it. Ney meanwhile wasted the best cavalry, but took 
La Haye Sainte, the key of our position. It was not till Ziethen’s 
army was in touch with Wellington’s army that the 
stragglers, fleeing from the new enemy, entangled the last eight 
battalions of the Guard, deploying under heavy British fire, ang 
lost the battle. ‘“Wellington’s final advance would have been 
most hazardous had not Ziethen’s fresh corps then hurled itself 
on the French right. Bliicher, von Biilow, and Ziethen launched 
in all some forty-one thousand men against the French.”—(Roge, 
“ Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era.”) 

What I cannot understand is why Dr. Rose is so much fairer to 
the Prussians in this book (August, 1894) than in his 
work (“ Life of Napoleon I.,” December, 1901). Is it too late to 
hope that he may yet rewrite on his original lines this inadequate 
chapter of his otherwise masterly history? Mr. Keene is hard to 
follow when he speaks of Wellington’s march on the 18th. Tho 
English army was in position on the evening of the 17th. Half 
an hour later Napoleon was on the opposite ridge, having 
himself, with his whole army, covered more ground pursuing the 
victorious English, contesting every foot of the way, than the 
strawberry-loving Marshal pursuing a beaten and invisible foe, 
I was well aware that Coote wrote Dr. Russell’s last volume, but 
deleted it in my last letter as not of general interest. To me he, or 
rather his father, the publisher of Paternoster Row, has for long 
been an object of inquiry. I shall be genuinely grateful if any 
reader of the Spectator can tell me when this publishing business 
ceased to exist, and if the stock was burnt or otherwise destroyed 
about 1764. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Henry FotsaMpe Hatt. 
Oaklands, Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 





WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER. 

[To tue Enrror or THE “SrEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me to correct an error into 
which your corrrespondent Mr. H. G. Keene (Spectator, 
January 9th) has fallen. So far from attacking the French 
left “soon after midday,” von Biilow’s troops did not emerge 
from the Frichemont Wood till 4.30 p.m., and his artillery 
did not open fire till nearly 5 o'clock. He himself anda 
portion only of his corps arrived at St. Lambert at 10.30 a.m, 
bnt he was much too weak to join in the battle till six hours 
later. This is from the unimpeachable account of von Ollech, 
based on Prussian official documents. The statement that 
“ Bliicher entered the field at the opposite extremity in the 
evening” is rather nebulous, and suggests that your corte 
spondent is imperfectly acquainted with the country around 
the site of the battle of Waterloo.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. R. H 





THE ANTI-AGGRESSION SOCIETY. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “SrectaTor.”’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of January 9th you mention an article 
in the Contemporary Review in which a Mr. Alexander Ular 
congratulates Lord Curzon on meeting Russian policy with 
Russian policy in Tibet—a policy of “secret corruption 
...... Shameless denials, and shameless bluff.” I take the 
praise to be ironical, intended to convey the most scathing 
condemnation; and I conjecture that there may be something 
cryptic about the name of the writer. The quotation has re- 
minded me of a certain Anti-Aggression Society, which was 
brought into existence long ago by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
which probably represented his only original effort in the sphere 
of practical politics. Iam sorry to say that my memory of the 
short-lived movement has grown dim and elusive; I wonder 
whether any records of it have been preserved. It brought me 
into much communication with Mr. Spencer, as I was in 
closer agreement with his views and aims than some other 
members of the Committee. He held that it was necessary to 
keep a careful watch over the proceedings of those who have 
been disrespectfully entitled our “prancing proconsuls.” 
But he did not belong to the anti-war party; and it was 
because the Anti-Aggression Society was falling into the 
hands of some zealous members of that party that he did not 
care to goon with it. If there is any ground for the accusa- 
tions brought by Mr. Ular against Lord Curzon, it is to be 
hoped that the Government will be called to account by some 





yet so keen to keep his promise that, like a tableau vivant of Mrs. 
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Parliament meets. There does seem to be a cynical absence 
of any attempt to justify the invasion of Tibet.—I am, Sir, 
ke, J. LuEwEtyn Davizs. 





THE HOME-RULE QUESTION. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srxecrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I—a political atom, or rather, an electron, but one 
with a vote which would have been given for Home-rule 
before Mr. Gladstone’s conversion—express my hearty assent 
to your opinion that Home-rule will not form a plank in the 
next Liberal platform, however “bosses” of the platform 
may try to utilise it as a scare? If there were no other 
reasons, two only would suffice,—viz., that Ireland has just 
been given enough, and more than enough, to occupy its 
digestion at present ; and that owing to long exclusion from 
office, the Liberal party is overloaded with other work abso- 
lutely necessary to be taken in hand at once. May I also, 
while writing, suggest that in the multitude of leaflets may 
be unwisdom? One authorised document is wanting—an 
answer as well as a statement—not one word of which should 
be beyond the comprehension of a rustic voter.—I am, “ghee 
A. H. B. 

P.S.—I came lately on an amusing definition of the plat- 
form “boss” by the author of “ Hudibras” :—“ Like a figure 
in arithmetic, the more ciphers he stands before the more his 
value amounts to. He is a great haranguer, talks himself 
into authority, and like a parrot climbs with his beak.” 





JAPANESE IDEALS, 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me space to assure Mr. Norman 
(Spectator, January 9th) that a willingness to abandon British 
supremacy in India is no sequel to a disagreement with his 
views about Japan, and that he is altogether mistaken if he 
imagines he has detected such aconsequence? Andas regards 
Indian students in Japan who are plotting, or would like to 
be plotting, sedition, why should the Japanese be accountable 
for their presence? Sneakingly disloyal Indian students I 
have myself met both in Japan and elsewhere. It is well that 
somebody who is competent, as Mr, Norman is, should look 
into and inform us what they are really doing, silly though 
their scheming may be, as he assures us. But any sympathy 
they may meet with in Japan will be greatly and justly 
increased if the Japanese find that their own country is 
harshly judged by the English, if they have occasion to com- 
plain that “all their faults are observed, set in a notebook, 
learned and conned by rote.” Finally, as regards Mr. 
Darmapala’s disloyal utterances, what did the Japanese do 
more than give them a patient hearing, and were they not of 
only incidental occurrence P Between a patient hearing and 
a practical acquiescence there is a wide difference. Other- 
wise, how could both sides of a question be fairly heard ? It 
is to Mr. Darmapala, and not to his Japanese audience, that 
the strictures in the Japan Mail refer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. N. Seymour. 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I notice that in your excellent review of Mr. Chirol’s 
book, “The Middle Eastern Question,” in the Spectator of 
January 9th, you draw attention to the want of a map of Persia. 
Will you allow me to point out that the book is provided 
with an excellent map of the country, as you will see from 
the enclosed copy, but that, through an oversight on the part 
of the binder, it was omitted from a few of the early copies ? 
That in your reviewer’s hands must have been one of these. 
~Apologising for troubling you, I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Hattam Murray. 





50 Albemarle Street, W. 





ETON IN 1829-1830. 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your notice in the Spectator of January 2nd of 
Mr. T. K. Selwyn’s “Eton in 1829-1830” you state that the 
late Lord Justice Selwyn was Senior Classic in 1828. Will you 
allow me, as an old Johnian, to point out that this is a mistake ? 
The Senior Classic in 1828 was the Rev. William Selwyn, a 
Canon of Ely, who was, I believe, an elder brother of the 
Bishop of New Zealand and of the Lord Justice. The Lord 





Justice himself graduated in 1836, as appears by the Cambridge 

Calendar. He was a member of Trinity College—I am, 

Sir, &c., Wm. L. CaBeEtt. 
7 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





DR. KEATE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srzr,—The most remarkable thing about Dr. Keate was the 
singular successes of the boys. Among those at Eton 
from 1820 to 1829 were twelve Bishops: R. Durnford, W. K. 
Hamilton, G. A. Selwyn, Lord A. C. Hervey, E. H. Browne, 
J. OC. Ryle, W. J. Trower, R. Gray, C. B. Bernard, C. J. 
Abraham, E. Hobhouse, E. W. Tufnell; six Judges: A. 
Cleasby, C. J. Selwyn, C. Blackburn, J. Wickens, G. Mellish, 
H. Cotton; and eleven Cabinet Ministers: Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, Earl of Malmesbury, Duke of Northumberland, 
S. H. Walpole, Duke of Somerset, Sir G. C. Lewis, Duke of 
Buccleuch, W. E. Gladstone, Duke of Newcastle, Earl 
Granville, Earl of Elgin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry BRANDRETH. 
72 Hills Road, Cambridge. 





WARREN HASTINGS OR CLIVE? 
[To Taz Eprror or tue “Sprctaror.”’] 
Srz,—Your reviewer says (Spectator, January 9th) that Dr. 
Sandys quotes Warren Hastings, and says: “I am astounded 
at my own moderation.” If Warren Hastings said this, he 
was quoting his great predecessor. It was Clive who, when he 
was being examined by the Committee appointed to investi- 
gate his dealings with Meer Jafiir exclaimed: “By God, 
Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished at my 
own moderation.” At least Macaulay so states ; and Macaulay 
is not generally inaccurate, in spite of the charges so often 
brought against him on this score.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hadbury Rectory. C. Jerkam Hunt, 








POETRY. 


AT THE GATE. 

Bryonp the gate I see a hand, 

It beckons me and I must go, 

The garden plot grows small and I 

Must rise and travel forth and know—— 
Ah, little son, ’tis but the white road winding 
Across the green hills out towards the sea. 
Wouldst find it hard to tread, and the sun blinding, 
Ah, little son, look not, rest thou with me, 





Beyond the gate I hear a song, 

The bravest song I ever heard, 

Come out—it cries—and tarry not, 

Thou craven heart that hast not stirred—— 


Ah, little son, ’tis but the old world calling, 
And all the years gone by, and yet to be, 

But an old song of dawn and the sands falling, 
Ah, little son, heed not, rest thou with me. 


Beyond the gate the world is wide, 

And I have tarried all too long, 

And see, the least touch lifts the latch, 
That welcomes me to strife and song—— 


Ah, little son, thou shouldst not so have hastened 
To leave thy tender garden bare to me, 


Too soon the years had crowned thee, old and 
chastened, 


Ah, little son, faint not—God go with thee. 
H. H. Basurorp. 








ART. 


—@———— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 

Tue Exhibitions of the International Society are always | 

looked forward to with interest by those whose outlook is not 

limited by a parochial view of art. The present collection of 

pictures, drawings, and statues should enlarge the ideas of 
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the people who set down as unintelligible or wrong works the 
style of which is to them merely unfamiliar. Since its last 
Exhibition in England this Society has sustained the loss of 
its President. The place of Mr. Whistler has been filled by 
M. Rodin, and the Society is to be congratulated upon its 
choice, for a more original and commanding figure in the 
world of art could scarcely have been found. The President 
has justified his position by contributing to the Exhibition by 
far the most imposing work to be found there. In the Central 
Hall Le Grand Penseur (No. 357) dominates its surroundings, 
not merely by its size or by the splendour of its technical 
achievement, but by its almost oppressive appeal to the 
imagination. Not only the name of the work points. to a 
comparison with Michelangelo, but to suggest imitation 
would be as far from the truth as to deny the influence of the 
Florentine. The author of Le Grand Penseur can stand alone. 
This colossal statue has the inestimable quality that every 
part of its body, though it is in profound repose, is filled with 
vital energy. There is no portion of the mountainous form 
which is not brimming with life. This life is overshadowed, 
not with a “pale cast of thought,” but with a meditation so 
profound that eternal problems must be the theme of such an 
absorption. Another work of great interest by M. Rodin is 
the Torso of St. John (No. 338). This is a study in bronze, 
the results of which are embodied in the statue at South 
Kensington which the nation is fortunate enough to possess 
owing to private generosity. 

The art of M. Fritz Thaulow is fortunately well known in 
England, and lovers of it will rejoice in the beautiful picture, 
The Diligence (No. 157). The village street lit with the lamps 
of the enormous and strange-shaped vehicle, and the last 
light in the sky from the dead sunset, are realised perfectly. 
There is no sense of effort, no straining after unusual effects 
of paint to express subtle and elusive qualities of light and 
colour. This artist paints snow in a manner hardly 
approached by others, and Le Dégel (No. 241) is a brilliant 
example of his powers. The village street, with the half- 
melted snow after “‘the soil has smutched it,” is made even 
beautiful by the magic of light. M. Thaulow also shows 
some etchings in colour. One of these, Mid Ocean (No. 102), 
is a masterly work. The rolling ship and the waves are 
splendid in drawing, while the red funnels give a distinction 
to the colour which is delightful. The representation of the 
water, as one would expect, is perfect. On this part of the 
print the artist has worked with a brush. There is also a 
delightful Old Gate (No. 97), in which the trees and the 
architecture are treated with fine decorative effect. 


The Deuil Marin (No. 136) by M. Cottet is a work of great 
power. In looking at it one cannot help remembering how a 
realistic plein air painter of twenty years ago would have 
treated such a subject. How uninteresting and lifeless these 
three women in black, with their background of sea, would 
have been. But fortunately M. Cottet is a great deal more 
than a realist; he has the imaginative power which can select 
the important from the trivial in his materials, and he knows 
how to construct a pictorial effect which harmonises with and 
explains the emotional basis of his picture. The three women 
who sit in a row, and who fill the whole front of the picture, 
are admirable in their characterisation. There is no facile 
appeal to the sentiment of grief, but there is tragedy, not 
only in their impassive faces, but in the awful calm of the 
green sea whose heaving swell foams at the bases of the cliffs. 
The monster is quiet after its work of destruction. The 
artist shows in this picture that he has a vein of grim poetry. 
A wise latitude in these Exhibitions of the International 
Society enables pictures to be hung which have been seen in 
public before, This is the case with M. Monet’s Le Déjeiiner 
(No. 218), a picture painted in 1868, and so often alluded to 
in connection with the growth of the Impressionist school. 
Although the execution of the picture seems a little harsh 
and the colour cold, the knowledge displayed of effects of 
light is remarkable; but there is no hint of the prismatic 
hues of the artist’s later work. Another picture painted some 
time ago, but always welcome, is Mr. Whistler's fine sea-piece 
Valparaiso (No. 154). The pale tint of the jade-coloured 


sea and the warm tones of the sails and the sky make a 
harmony of surprising beauty which the painter seldom 
equalled. There is another quality possessed by this picture, 
and that is the charm of the paint surface, with its unobtru- 


sive mastery of handling. So many pictures fail from the 
artist seeming determined that at any rate his work shall not 
be tamely done. The consequence is that many pictures arg 
beautiful in spite of the way they are painted. Mr. Whistler 
is reported to have said that a picture was unfinished as long 
as it suggested paint, and not air. Would that those who go 
to either extremes of roughness and smoothness might take 
this saying to heart! The unfinished portrait by the late 
President of the Society is not as fine a work as the wonderfy] 
lady in red and black shown in this Gallery last autumn. Ty 
Rose et Or: La Tulipe (No. 153) Mr. Whistler returns to hig 
favourite pose. The lady stands with her back to us, and 
turns her head round, looking over her shoulder. It would 
seem as if the picture had not been sufficiently udvanced for 
the angularities of the attitude to have been overcome. The 
other work by this artist is the Symphony in White (No. 152), 
in which well-known picture beauty of colour and subtlety of 
tone make up for the somewhat strained and uninteresting 
figures. 


Mr. Bertram Priestman has seldom done anything finer 
than his Moonrise (No. 205). This fine realisation of air and 
colour loses nothing from the painter’s particular methods of 
handling, which sometimes make his pictures of solid objects 
appear a little too unsubstantial. In this work, which depends 
entirely on the luminous haze which glows in the sky and on 
the earth, there is a sense of completeness which is lacking in 
the larger work here by the same hand, The Lock Pool 
(No. 191). The best of the pictures shown by Mr. C. H, 
Shannon is The Toilet (No. 182). The modelling of the torso 
of the figure on thejright shows an appreciation of ideal 
form.akin to that of Mr. Watts in its leaning towards 
sculpturesque qualities. The picture, while very sad and 
sober in colour, is very harmonious, but it has the distinction 
which this painter seldom fails to attain, though not always 
with such absence of visible effort as here. M. Zuloaga 
certainly astonishes us with bis two pictures (Nos. 162 and 
174). After the first surprise is over one cannot help feeling 
that in spite of the ability, there is too much of formula in the 
drawing and painting for these works to be permanently a 
delight. 


Among the drawings in the South Room are some of the 
most interesting things in the Exhibition. There are many 
artists who succeed admirably with a small drawing, a pastel, 
a colour etching, a lithograph, or a water-colour, who betray a 
sense of effort when they paint large oil pictures. The sense 
of effort is just what we do not want in a work of art; neither 
should we feel that a work would be better if only it were 
smaller. Then there are some subjects which are suitable to 
drawing rather than to painting. Of this nature are the 
biting and merciless satires on humanity of the late Félicien 
Rops, a number of whose colour prints and lithographs are to 
be seen here. The satire of some of these is only to be 
equalled by the beauty and delicacy of the workmanship. 
Satan semant Vivraie (No. 70) is equally fine whether 
regarded as a piece of weird imagination or as a subtle 
perception of the effect of night over a great city. In this 
work Paris lies outspread as seen from a height, and 
over it strides a Satan of colossal size and skeleton-like thin- 
ness. He has the semblance of a peasant sowing seed, but the 
falling grains are little figures. Le Sphinx (No. 77) is a very 
powerful work, but in others the satire and horror are pushed 
to the extent of repulsiveness. Among such things works like 
the delicate studies of youthful faces in La Scandale (No. 72) 
come with a shock, though they exhibit the range of effects 
under the control of this artist. Two pastels by M. F. 
Luigini show great power and a fine sense of colour. The 
Impressions des Halles, Paris (No. 82) is alive with light and 
movement. The artist has drawn no individuals in the 
crowd, but the crowd itself. We feel its movement, and 
the constant rearrangement of its atoms into fresh groups 
La Vieille Eglise (No. 86) is totally different in character 
Where the other is bustling with life and sparkling with 
prismatic light, this quiet old country church is a scene of 
repose and rich restrained colour. The front of the building 
is finely observed and broadly rendered. The series of 
politicians by Mr. Phil May (Nos. 115-22) are evidence, if 
evidence were required, that the late artist was one of the 
most accomplished draughtsmen of our time. These drawings 





with washes of colour are marvels of execution; they combine 
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the extremes of precision with the most broad and sweeping 

eralisation. 

It would be absurd to pretend that there were no unworthy 

ictures inthe present collection ; but these are not in sufficient 

yom ity seriously to interfere with our enjoyment, and our 

pus are due to the Society for providing such an interest- 
ing and memorable ee. H. S. 








BOOKS. 


ae: 
LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 

We cannot pay Miss Ida Taylor the compliment of saying that 
in writing this Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald she has pre- 
served with absolute consistency the judicial temper which 
befits the author of such a book. To do so would have been 
indeed a great achievement. It seems impossible to bring the 
dry light of an unprejudiced intelligence on any Irish question. 
Even when it is reduced to a matter of arithmetic, rhetoric 
and sentiment still contrive to intrude themselves. But we 
readily allow that Miss Taylor at least makes an effort to be 
fair, She is ready to make allowances, and attempts to 
see both sides of a question. One point of considerable im- 
portance she insists upon at the outset of her task. She 
makes us see what sort of person Lord Edward really was. 
His character has been curiously misconceived. Friendly 
writers have spoken of his “solemn religious enthusiasm,” or 
of the semblance of gaiety under which he concealed great 
purposes. Unfriendly judges have declared that he was a mulig- 
nant traitor who assumed a mask of bonhomie. In reality he was, 
as Miss Taylor points out, and proves by abundant evidence, a 
very light-hearted, impressionable, and impulsive young man, 
who was forced by a strange combination of circumstances into 
a position which at one time he would have thought absolutely 
impossible, and to which he was, it is certain, singularly 
unfitted. 

The pedigree of Lord Edward Fitzgerald illustrates in a 
remarkable way one of the characteristics of Irish history. 
He was the descendant of an adventurer, probably of Norman 
origin, who was invited over to Ireland by a native King in 
aeed of help against domestie foes. This was a repetition of 
a continuous tradition of Irish politics, recorded for the first 
time in authentic history when Tacitus speaks of the regulus 
domestica seditione pulsus who offered to hand over his country 
to the Roman Agricola as the price of help. The Geraldines, 
whose interests might have seemed wholly foreign, were 
commonly found on the side of the native Irish; this un- 
lucky scion of his race differed from his ancestors in being 
singularly free from self-seeking; but he had their incon- 
stancy in a large measure. 

Edward Fitzgerald was educated at home under the care of 
the stepfather whom his mother, the widowed Duchess of 
Leinster, had asked to help her in her management of a 
family of nineteen children. At sixteen he was appointed to 
a commission in the Army. His first active service was in 
the American War of Independence, a curious contrast to the 
experiences of his later life. From America he went to St. 
Incia. It is amusing to find that, though he was then not 
twenty, be was much annoyed at not receiving his company, 
and thought that his noble relatives must have been remiss in 
not pushing his claim. It is clear that he was still at heart a 
thorough aristocrat; probably, though he afterwards found it 
politic to invoke the help of French champions of equality, he 
never ceased to be so. Though he could not call himself 
Captain, he had the honour, when still considerably under age, 
of being returned to the Irish House of Commons. In 1784 
he busied himself with canvassing for Charles James Fox, 
hen contesting Westminster; and he fell in love for the 
Mist time, as far as we know, but certainly not for the 
ast. His earliest “flame” was Lady Catherine Meade, 
a daughter of Lord Clanwilliam. The affection, due, it is 
probable, to proximity, gave way to absence. Catherine was 
lisplaced for Georgina, a niece of the Duke of Richmond. 

ne young man characteristically denies that he is off with 
he old love till he announces that he is on with the new. “I 
rove her [Catherine] more than anything yet, though I have 
|<" 4 great deal of Georgina ...... whom I certainly love 


















better than any of her sisters.” So he writes to. his mother, 
his constant confidante. In 1778 he paid another visit to 
America, and had some experience of life in the backwoods. 
He made at this time the acquaintance of William Cobbett, 
then sergeant-major of the regiment which he was serving. 
Cobbett afterwards said that he was “the only honest officer 
he had ever known.” We may accept the testimony, at least 
on its positive side. It was asasoldier that he was most likely 
to succeed, and, indeed, he narrowly missed the career. A 
most eligible command was offered to him in 1790. He had 
accepted it, when, unluckily, his brother the Duke nominated 
him to represent one of his pocket boroughs. He could not 
refuse it; family affections were always a dominating power 
with him; and his doom began to close in upon him. 

It is needless to tell again in this place the story of “the 
98.” The inherent weakness of the movement was that it 
invoked the aid of a force to which the real tradition of Irish 
Nationalism was inherently opposed,—the Republicanism of 
France. The priesthood could not acquiesce in such an 
alliance. Hence came the prominence, so disproportionate to 
the numerical force of their followers, of Protestant leaders. 
Then there was the personal unfitness of Lord Edward for the 
task he undertook. He had splendid personal qualities; but 
not the gifts of a leader, especially of the leader of a move- 
ment which was bound to be secret till it could declare itself 
in force. Of all conspirators he was the most incapable. Nor 
is there any reason for crediting him with the heaven-born 
genius which could have led the undisciplined host of Irish 
patriots to victory. And, of course, to hasten the inevitable 
ruin, there was the invariable accompaniment of all Irish 
revolts, the informer. The part on this occasion was played 
by a certain Reynolds. Miss Taylor is at her best as an 
historian in her estimate of this man. He was certainly 
not of the lowest type of his class; he had some motives of 
action which were not wholly base, and he had, what, 
indeed, few of those who came in contact with Lord Edward 
escaped, a fascinated regard for the person of the man whom 
he denounced. 

The narrative of the last weeks of our hero’s life is a very 
strange story. He was in hiding in Dublin; not because he 
could not escape—escape would have been easy with so many 
friends, and the authorities desired to be rid of him rather 
than get hold of hin—but because he would not desert a move- 
ment in the success of which he still believed, to which, in any 
case, he was still bound. But he had a very strange idea of 
hiding. During the day he lay perdu, but at night he could 
not keep at home :— 


“ He would issue forth, a child who chanced to be at hand his 
usual companion. As the two playfellows—the one, it would 
seem, scarcely less light-hearted than the other—returned along 
the water’s edge, Lord Edward amusing himself with the alarm 
of his little companion as he sprang into the half-sunk boats that 
lay in the canal, the sound of their laughter would reach the ears 
of the anxious woman waiting at home, and she would go out to 
meet her guest and warn him of the necessity for caution—a 
warning no doubt accepted with penitence and gratitude, and 
dismissed without delay from the memory of the delinquent.” 
Once he was actually arrested in company with a 
fellow-rebel who had the disadvantage of being enormously 
tall. The giant feigned drunkenness; Lord Edward played 
the part of a doctor, and the constable let them go. At last 
the end came. Lord Edward was arrested, the proprietor of 
the Freeman’s Journal—it is curious to read—being one of the 
active agents. A scuffle took place, in which a member of the 
arresting party received a mortal wound. Lord Edward himself 
sustained several injuries, which, at first thought little of, 
proved fatal. He died in the early morning of June 4th. 
We may leave it to his biographer to sum up the story of 
his life :-— 

“ And who shall pronounce him wholly unfortunate? He died, 
indeed, in the flower of his manhood, a champion of a lost cause, 
a soldier in the ranks of a beaten army. But his life was given 
for that which he held to be worthy of the sacrifice. Living, he 
was surrounded by a band of comrades who, whatever might be 
their failings, were as free from petty jealousies of class and 
creed, ignoble personal ambitions, and sordid private grudges, as 
any that ever gathered under the banners of his ancestors; and 
he died—more fortunate than some who have occupied his place 
in the affections of a generous, warm-hearted, and unstable 
people—encompassed by the love and the fealty of the nation he 
served.” 

We have said nothing of Lord Edward’s wife, Pamela, a 
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perplexing personage, of doubtful parentage and undecipher- 
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able character. Any one who is curious about her may find 
all that is, or probably can be, known very fairly stated in this 
volume. Her last recorded words perhaps tell us as plainly as 
is needful what sort of person she was. She went to see the 
friend who, forty years before, had acted as “guardian” at 
her marriage, and, strangely enough, went disguised. He 
showed her a portrait of herself. “Ah, mon Dieu,” she 
said, “comme j’étais jolie!” That was undoubtedly true, 
and perhaps it is all that need be said. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


THE second and fourth volumes of Messrs. Garnett and Gosse’s 
illustrated record of English literature do not belie the promise 
of their predecessors. That is to say, they possess the same 
lack of method and proportion, together with a similar set of 
portraits, autographs, and title-pages, which gives to the book 
whatever value it possesses. But the work was doomed to 
failure from the beginning. It is not merely that Dr. 
Garnett and Mr. Gosse do not approach their task from the 
same point of view; it is impossible for two critics to cover so 
wide a field, and retain unto the end a sensitive impression 
and a sound judgment. Certain errors, however, might have 
been avoided with a very little care. For instance, there is no 
reason why we should have two accounts of Knolles’s History 
of the Turks,—one from Dr. Garnett, the other from Mr. Gosse. 
And had Mr. Gosse consulted his colleague’s edition of 
Coleridge’s Poetry, he would not have described the poem 
which he quotes on p. 57 of the fourth volume as unpublished. 
But the faults go far deeper than mere inadvertence, and it is 
difficult to regard the whole work as one and indivisible. 


Dr. Garnett is less happy in Vol. II. than in Vol. I. He 
treads a path which has been too often trod, and it is not 
surprising that he finds little fresh to say about Shakespeare 
or Marlowe; but he could well have spared us many an idle 
conjecture. He believes, for example, that had Marlowe 
lived, “ he might have addicted himself principally to English 
historical drama, which Shakespeare, easy tempered as 
Sophocles, would have conceded to him: we should have 
unsurmised exercises of Shakespeare’s powers in other direc- 
tions, but we should have lost Falstaff.” With all respect to 
Dr. Garnett, Shakespeare’s Falstaff has no more to do with 
theearly death of Marlowe than with the early death of Keats. 
The British drama of Elizabeth’s age was no province to be 
parcelled out among a band of adventurers, and Shakespeare, 
we may be sure, would have conceded nothing to Marlowe 
save genius. There is no possible reason why the two poets 
should not have both devoted themselves to the historical 
drama, and criticism such as Dr. Garnett’s, for the mere sake 
of criticism, is of little service to any one. Another in- 
evitable blot upon hastily made history such as this is a 
constant tendency to exaggeration. We yield to none in 
admiration of Jane Austen, but both Dr. Garnett and Mr. 
Gosse applaud her in such terms of extravagance as will 
do her reputation little credit. The one declares that, “apart 
from Scott and Miss Austen, not a single prose writer 
deserving to be accounted great appeared in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century ”—a period which saw the best of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quincey—while the other asserts with 
Macaulay that “the only writer with whom Jane Austen can 
fairly be compared is Shakespeare.” This is merely killing 
with kindness. Mr. Gosse is particularly unhappy in some 
of his judgments. “Tuneable” is not the fittest epithet 
for the songs of Burns, and it‘is surely straining the 
truth to say that Walter Pater died “almost obscure.” 
Sometimes Mr. Gosse is almost unintelligible, as when he 
says of Shelley that “his intellectual ardour threw out, 
not puffs of smoke, as Byron’s did, but a white vapour. 
He is not always transparent, but always translucent, 
and his mind moves ethereally among incorporeal images 
and pantheistic attributes.” Nor, if space be a proper 
measure of importance, are we able to understand his sense 
of proportion. Why, if Marryat and Lever between them are 
worth a bare two pages, and J. A. Symonds some twenty 
lines, should R. L. Stevenson have five pages and a facsimile 
of a letter all to himself? Of course, it is difficult to measure 
the conflicting claims of poets, historians, and novelists ; but 


ing 
the problem might have been more accurately solved than i 
has been by Dr. Garnett and Mr. Gosse. 


Mr. Gosse in an epilogue makes a plea for scientif, 
criticism. He believes that the student of literature shonlj 
borrow help from the methods of Darwin and Hitckel, 
that he should “apply to poetry and prose the theory whig, 
supposes all plant and animal forms to be the result of soy 
and organic modification.” Mr. Gosse, in fact, is as resgla 
as the newest historians to claim for his craft the name ¢ 
science. Why he should desire thus to confuse two config, 
ing pursuits we do not know. But apparently he desires t 
achieve a uniformity of opinion. He objects to what he calk 
“the individualist method,” because “it seduced some of the 
finest minds of the day ixito ludicrous and grotesque ¢. 
cesses.” He regrets, for example, what he calls the “fools, 
outburst ” of Keats about Boileau. But in diversity consis 
the true value of criticism. The sincere opinion of op 
man will always be more interesting than the organise 
judgment of a mob. The mob, purged of “ individualism” 
may perhaps approach nearer to the plain unvarnishy 
truth. Yet we still prefer Keats’s wayward outbuni, 
because, if it misrepresent Boileau, it reveals the profounj 
belief of a great poet. Mr. Gosse, however, would go much 
further than this. As he would persuade the critic to be, ni 
himself, but a part of a system, so he holds that we see litt 
in the poems of Tennyson “if we see no more than the lofty 
idiosyncrasy ” of the poet. He prefers to regard him asa 
ingenious amalgam. “He is a complex instance of natun] 


selection,’ says Mr. Gosse in an amazing passage, “ obviow | 


and almost geometrical, yet interfering not a whit with tht 
counter-principle of individual variation which is needful 
make the poet, not a parasite upon his artistic ancestors, but 
an independent output from the main growing organism.” 
This statement is either untrue or a truism. No doubt Tenyy. 
son would have adopted another style had he lived in anotha 
epoch. But, on the other hand, Tennyson is an instance, not of 
natural selection, but of natural genius, and the chief pleasure 
which his poems can give us is aesthetic. Science cannot 
affect our appreciation, and in spite of Mr. Gosse, we do mit 
believe that the use of the scientific jargon now fashionable 
will ever illumine the dark places of literature. Biography 
is a useful art, which must needs be controlled by truth 
Criticism also is a useful art, but it must reveal to us the opinion 
of the critic himself, not of an organised and scientific school. 
At any rate, we shall always prefer the “ individualist’ 


opinions of Mr. Swinburne, Pater, or J. A. Symonds, persona | 


and extravagant though they be, to a forced application ofa 
sham Darwinism to the realm of poetry. For the criticism d 
these artists has a double effect. It shows us not only the 
beauty of the works on which they express an opinion, butis 
a revelation also of their own intelligence. Certain pages, fa 
instance, were once written upon Matthew Arnold’s Forsaken 
Merman which have rightly been described as _ rivaling 
the original. No discussion of natural selection can hope t 
accomplish this, and the true critic’s real business is to convey 
to others the impression which great works have made upd 
his mind. 





VENICE AND ITS STORY.* 
Ir is a strong witness to the perennial charm of Venice that 
a new book on the subject is always welcome, though om 
would have thought that everything had been said alreadys 
dozen times over. But it seems that the riches of the lf 
chronicles are far from being exhausted. In the bibliography 
which Mr. Okey, following a useful fashion, appends to his 
book, few of the more modern works are concerned with any: 
thing beyond the history and the art of Venice. Her private 
life, for which there are plenty of materials, is generally4 
good deal left out of account. Molmenti’s book on the private 
life of Venice—which Mr. Okey leaves out of his list 
authorities, though including other books by the same autho 
—is picturesque and scandalous enough. Doubtless the 
morals and manners of the Venetians were rather less 10 


their credit than those of most great cities—at least, up 
the end of the eighteenth century—and to their more thi | 


Italian laziness and love of pleasure the ruin of the Republi 
was greatly owing. Mr. Okey passes very lightly over al 
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this, though he makes large use of the old chronicles in his 
givid descriptions of the public splendour of Venice. Thus, 
while treating her outward magnificence more fully perhaps 
than any modern writer, he leaves still one whole side of her 
life-history practically untouched. The shadows that lie 
behind the glory are only hinted at here and there, when the 

character of her gorgeous nobles peeps out through some 
accidental rent. 

From the point of view of an historical pageant, Mr. Okey’s 
bodk is interesting and delightful to read. The well-known 
story is told in excellent language, full of vivid pictures, 
inning with the early settlements on the lagoons in the 
fifth century, following the gradual growth of the city and her 
surrounding towns and villages, the rise of that marvellous 
Gevernment which kept its distinctive character throughout 
the centuries till it rotted away and died, the birth and 

ity of arts and manufactures, all, like the architecture, 
touched with that Oriental strain which accounts for so much 
that is Venetian. Mr. Okey gives long and welcome quota- 
tions from Canale, Sanudo, Philippe de Comines, and others, 
successfully translated, as the following from Comines will 
show :— 

“JT was taken along the Grande Rue, which they call the Grand 
Canal, and it is very broad. Galleys cross it, and I have seen 

ships of four hundred tons and more near the houses, and it 
is the fairest street I believe that may be in the whole world, and 
fitted with the best houses, and it goes the whole length of the 
said city. The mansions are very large and high and of good 
stene: the ancient ones all painted. Others, made a hundred 
years ago, are faced with white marble, and yet have many a 
great piece of porphyry and serpentine on the front. Inside they 
have chambers with gilded ceilings and rich chimney-pieces of 
carved marble, gilded bedsteads of wood, and are well furnished. 
It is the most triumphant city I have ever seen, and that doeth 
most honour to ambassadors and to strangers, and that most 
wisely doth govern itself, and where the service of God is most 
solemnly done ; and though they have many faults, I believe that 
God hath them in remembrance for the reverence they bear to 
the service of His Church.” 
This was in 1494, at the time of Charles VIII.’s invasion of 
Italy. Even in the eighteenth century, when the Republic 
was tottering to its fall, the wise Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Venice were so highly famed that Voltaire could not 
see, he said, why the State, which had lasted for eleven 
centuries, should not last for ever. So great was the frame- 
work, and so little evident its decay. 

One special charm of Mr. Okey’s book is his evident personal 
love and intimate knowledge of Venice. It seems as if he had 
set himself to write down everything he knew and could 
collect regarding the city of his enthusiasm, and the result is 
what he must have desired. From beginning to end we feel 
that he is leading us on what the French call a promenade & 
travers les dges. In his part as a showman, rather than an 
historian, he refrains mostly from the moral reflections often 
30 obvious, and suggested by Venetian history more than by 
any other. It seems a natural conclusion to this sort of book 
that history should be followed by description, and that from 
the Venice of the past with all her chequered glory we should 
be led on into the Venice of the present, guided among her 
canali and rit, along fondamente and calli, across ponti and 
campt and corti, through all those intricate labyrinths of the 
city, on water or land, in the depths of which one comes upon 
80 many an entrancing corner, such hidden churches sacred to 
art and palaces known to history. The book is somewhat 
large and heavy to carry about; otherwise it would be a 
perfect companion for a visit to Venice. As regards her outer 
personality, there is little left to be known outside Mr. Okey’s 
pages. Those readers who are curious beyond this must dive 
for themselves into more purely Venetian sources. One little 
fact surprises us: that Mr. Okey on his title-page treats the 
city of his love as an inanimate thing. “Its” is surely not the 
pronoun to use for la bella Venezia, for so many centuries the 
joy of the known world, and even now, in the evening of her 
days, the special delight of all lovers of beauty. 


We have said enough of the literary side of this charming 
book, and must keep a little space for its artistic merits. It 
‘8 very fully and richly illustrated. Its fifty coloured 
pictures by Mr. Ward and Mr. Hinchliff include not only 
delightful sketches of all the principal features of modern 
Venice and characteristic scenes on street or canal, but also 
typical portraits of Venetian characters of to-day, such as a 
fisherman, a gondolier, a girl of Castello, a woman of Venice. 


Quite as charming are Miss Nelly Erichsen’s many sketches in 
black and white; and the reproductions of pictures, from 
photographs by Messrs. Alinari, are unfailingly good. All 
this artistic interest helps to make the book a most valuable 
guide to the intimate knowledge of Venice. Those who are 
yet strangers to the city cannot fail to enjoy such an intro- 
duction to her treasures of Nature and art; and we need 
hardly recommend it to those who love Venice already. They 
will find much delight in it, and will probably agree with us 
that Mr. Okey in his preface, calling his book a “slight and 
imperfect sketch,” errs on the side of modesty. 





SOME BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 
THE sources of the Nile formed for more than two thousand 
years the chief speculation of geographers, and, as Sir Harry 
Johnston well says, since the discovery of America they have 
been easily the greatest geographical secret which the Caucasian 
race had to solve. The record of the quest, beginning in the 
dimmest ages of history and extending down to our own day, 
could not fail to be a fascinating story. The Egyptians had 
a fair knowledge of Abyssinia and the sources of the Blue 
Nile, and Greek and Roman geographers seem to have 
explored the White Nile as far south as Fashoda. But the 
foremost pioneers were the Arabians, who explored the 
whole Eastern coast as far south as Delagoa Bay, and 
apparently penetrated far enough imland to hear of the 
Great Lakes and the snow mountains, Then came a long 
gap, broken only by the heroic enterprises of the Portu. 
guese in Abyssinia, till we come to James Bruce in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, who traced and 
mapped the head-waters of the Blue Nile. Muhammad Ali, 
who, whatever his faults, had a taste for exploration, sent 
several expeditions up the White Nile, one of which got as far 
as Gondokoro. But it was not till the middle of last century 
that the great era of Nile discovery began with the travels of 
Speke and Burton. They discovered Tanganyika, and then, 
Burton having fallen sick, Speke went on alone to the North, 
and was the first white man to set eyes on Victoria Nyanza. 
In his second expedition, made along with Grant, Speke 
explored the shores of the Great Lake and the neighbouring 
territories, and from native information indicated the existence 
of Albert Nyanza. If we take into account the difficulties he 
encountered, and the additions which he made to human 
knowledge, we must grant him the first place among African 
explorers. It was reserved for Sir Samuel Baker, the most 
romantic figure on the roll, to reach Albert Nyanza; but his 
work as an explorer was constantly interfered with by his 
political aims, such as the repression of the slave trade, which 
did not obscure the efforts of pure scientists like Emin and 
Schweinfurth. “‘ Baker Pasha,’” says Sir Harry Johnston, 
‘‘is, in the remembrance of the old natives, the one heroic 
white man they have known: terrible in battle, scrupulously 
just, at all times kind and jovial in demeanour among friends : 
a born ruler over a savage people.” The last great name is 
Stanley, who defined the exact shape of Victoria Nyanza, and 
discovered Albert Edward Nyanza, the Semliki River, and 
Ruwenzori, the great snows of Equatorial Africa. The 
Mountains of the Moon, the most fascinating, surely, of the 
world’s ranges, seem to have a curious power of enshrouding 
themselves in mystery. They are first hinted atin Ptolemaeus 
(150 A.D.), who wrote on the report of a great merchant 
called Diogenes. Speke and Baker were both at different 
times in places from which they might have been seen, and 
Stanley in 1875 actually encamped at their base without knowing 
it. The heavy mists rising from the tropical valleys act as an 
almost continuous veil. They have never been climbed, and 
even their height is not clear. Sir Harry Johnston gives it 
at 20,000 ft., but other geographers would place them lower 
than Kilimanjaro, or even Kenia. But whatever their relative 
height, snows directly on the Equator must always fascinate 
the imagination of all lovers of mountains. Sir Harry Jobn- 
ston has done a useful service in setting forth the often 
tangled results of African exploration in a clear narrative. 





* (1) The Nile Quest: a Record of the Exploration of the Nile and its Basin. By 
Sir rry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, London: Lawrence and Bullen, 
(7s. 6d.|——(2) South Africa after the War. By E. F. Knight. London: Long- 
mans and Co. [10s. 6d. net.|——(3) Old Cape Colony: a@ Chronicle of her Men 
and Houses. By Mrs. A. F. Trotter. London: A. Constable and Co. [10s. 6d. 
net.]——(4) The Native Problem in South Africa, By Alexander Davis. London: 





Chapman and Hall. [6s.]——( [a and other Questions in South Africa, 
By “Indicus.” London: T. Fisher Unwin, (3s. 6d.] 
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He seems to look forward to the day when the highlands, 
whether of Abyssinia or Uganda, will be the home of a white 
race, who will use them as a vantage-ground from which to 
control the development of the native races of the Upper Nile 
Valley. This is, indeed, the problem of all our tropical 
African possessions. The vantage-ground must exist before 
the white masters can extend their civilisation. 


Mr. Knight has been well advised in reprinting the letters 
he wrote from South Africa describing the tour of the 
country which he made during the first year of peace. For 
one thing, they form a contemporary record of the work of 
repatriation which it would be a pity to forget. Mr. Knight 
trekked through the northern districts of Cape Colony, where 
he found the country Dutch, who had not suffered the brunt 
of war, full of bitterness and bravado; but when he reached 
the new Colonies he found the men who had lost everything 
very reasonable, and perfectly content to make the best of the 
new régime. He does full justice to the Government policy 
of land settlement, which is being pursued in the face of 
gigantic difficulties, for, like all experienced South Africans, 
he has come to the conclusion that the only way to safeguard 
our interests in South Africa is to fill the country with men 
of British stock. Towards the Dutch he is sympathetic and 
just,—the fighting Dutch, that is, the simple back-veld 
farmer and such a leader as Delarey. He points out 
a fact which it is well that Englishmen should realise, 
that the agitation for more hours for the teaching 
of High Dutch in the schools is purely fictitious, engi- 
neered by the Church and a small Hollander clique. “It 
is a tongue,” as he says rightly, “more foreign to the Boer 
than English; he has no use for it and no desire to acquire 
it.” The pictorial power which delighted us in Where Three 
Empires Meet appears in the admirable descriptions of the 
Pilandsberg and of Rhodesian travel, and especially in the 
really masterly account of the Victoria Falls, which is the 
only piece of writing we know that comes near to doing 
justice to the original. In some small points we disagree 
with him. He seems to us to overestimate the influence of 
De Wet, who has enormously lost caste since the war with his 
own people. It is unfair, too, to attribute extreme bitterness 
to the Boers of the remote bush-veld, who represent almost 
the least politically inclined section of the race. There are 
one or two small slips which Mr. Knight might correct in a 
later edition. It is not in the Orange River Colony that the 
Government has most land at its disposal (p. 134). Even if 
the term means only land fit for early settlement, that State 
falls considerably short of the Transvaal. “ Witwatersrand” 
on p. 251 should be Witwatersberg, and the correct name of 
the spruit on p. 283 is the Selons. 

It is a far cry from Mr. Knight’s story of the results of war 
to Mrs. Trotter’s charming volume, where the name is never 
mentioned. It is the sign that a land has come to maturity 
when it has the power to reflect upon itself and study its 
history, and we are glad to find in Cape Colony to-day a kind 
of book which forms a very delightful class of American 
literature. Mrs. Trotter writes chiefly of that old Dutch 
architecture which so perfectly fits the landscape, and of the 
men who made Constantia, and Stellenbosch, and the Paarl. 
The “tavern of the Indian ocean” had a variegated history 
and many curious guests :— 

““What a crowd of people walk down the road! Old Van 

Riebeeck in his silk stockings ; Van der Stel, keen and courteous ; 
Captain Cook, stretching himself after a long sea voyage, or at his 
window cutting his signature with a diamond ring—the pane of 
glass was there a few years ago; Clive; the gallant figure of 
young Wellington, his face bronzed by an Indian sun; Dutch 
skippers; Englishmen in the service of John Company—can you 
not see them all?” 
The style is graceful and picturesque, and full of the 
atmosphere of a land which holds, in the author’s words, 
“something of the sun-dried fascination of the East.” The 
sketches, too, are nearly as good as the writing,—and that is 
very good indeed. Anything which tends to make the people 
of a Colony interested in their own traditions and their 
indigenous arts is to be warmly welcomed. Mrs. Trotter will 
permit us one complaint. A writer of her distinction of style 
should not write of a clergyman as “the Rev. Bek.” It is 
one of the ugliest of Colonial phrases. 


The two little books which remain on our list deal chiefly 


Though we differ on certain points from Mr. Davis, we 

nise the wide knowledge and the good sense which charactes 
his monograph, and on the main lines of policy we areenti 

at one with him. He points out the radical crudeness of the 
Kaffir mind, and the necessity in education of starting at th, 
beginning. Like all sensible men, he sees the impossibility ¢ 
forced labour. “The pressure must come from within and 
not from without. A higher standard of living myst be 
imported into the kraal, and the native, while at work at the 
mines, must be educated to higher wants and higher ambi. 
tions, so that when he returns to his home his neighhoyy 
may regard him with envy, inducing emulation.” And again: 
—‘ The fallacy that to keep the nigger of service to his 
he must be kept in mental and political subjection is on a par 
with the argument often heard at home that since tly 
Board schools have been established the lower classes have 
deteriorated in usefulness.” At the same time, he points 
out very clearly that the native problem is one for South 
Africa to settle for herself, and that the assumption that he 
motives must be bad, made by globe-trotters and hom 
theorists, is an insult to a British people. The little book 
by “Indicus” is a good example of what Mr. Davis and most 
right-thinking people must condemn. The author is ap 
Anglo-Indian gentleman, who spent four months last year 
in South Africa. The book is chiefly a mélange of conversa. 
tions with various people in hotels and railway trains, which 
were not worth printing. From these the writer arrives at q 
summary condemnation of the British Administration anda 
profound pessimism as to the future of the country. It is 
much as if one were to collect the opinions of a few discon. 
tented people, say in Manchester, during a period of com. 
mercial depression, and give it forth as the voice of England, 
The conclusions of “Indicus” are as remarkable as his 
methods. South Africa is a black man’s country, and 
nothing more. There is a tremendous fear of a native war, 
The Boers are the stronger white race and the better 
colonists, and must predominate. British colonists have, as 
a rule, no intention of settling in South Africa. He also 
argues for a fairer treatment of the “coolie” population; but 
the value which his Indian experience might have given to his 
views on this question is discounted by his shallow mis. 
reading of the South African situation. The kindest thing 
we can say is that the author would have been well advised 
to let his views remain concealed in the decent obscurity of 
his diary. 








NOVELS. 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE.* 

JUDGED by statistics, there can be little doubt as to the 
superior attractiveness of the *45 to the 15 in providing 
novelists with the raw materials of romance. Mr. Wymond 
Carey has done what in him lies to redress the balance, and 
he has done it with an enthusiasm which even the staunchest 
Hanoverian will find it hard to resist. Strictly speaking, it is 
not with the events of the year 1715 that he is concerned; it 
is the legacy of disaffection left by that abortive attempt, 
and cultivated assiduously by Alberoni and other interested 
intriguers, that furnishes the mainspring of his picturesque 
and full-blooded romance of the New Forest. With most 
writers of fiction one hero and one heroine suffice; but Mr. 
Carey, with a lavishness that is characteristic of his method, 
provides us with two of each. First of all, there is Harry 
Wylie, the Whig landlord and Magistrate, and Bess Weston, 
daughter of a Tory squire,—neighbours and playmates in the 
Forest. But the rival claims of love and political allegiance are 
still further complicated by the intervention of Lord James and 
Lady Kate Gordon, of whom the former has been driven into 
exile to shield his sister, and, in the disguise of a highway- 
man, engages the affections of Bess. To make matters equal, 
Lady Kate, disguised as a gipsy and a serving-maid, 
bewitches Harry Wylie before he learns her true rank. 
Against the fascinations of this mysterious siren Harry 
struggles manfuily. His chivalrous instincts forbid him to 
abuse her confidence, even when it involves the harbouring 
of the highwayman whom he believes to be her lover. But 
when at last he learns their true relations, and the sacrifices 





* For the White Rose. By Wymond Carey. London: W. Blackwood and 





with labour questions and the eternal native problem. 
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which the brother has made and the danger which the sister 
has willingly incurred to repay his devotion, his doubts are 
awept away, and his adhesion to the cause of the White Rose 
is only a matter of time. Besides, matters have been greatly 
simplified by Lord James’s falling in love with Bess, and 
Bess with him. To say more of the further results of this 
exchange of partners, and whether it makes for happiness or 
the reverse, would be to forestall the pleasure which a 
majority of readers are sure to derive from Mr. Carey’s 
novel. We say “a majority” advisedly, because a certain 
number of readers may find the exuberance of Mr. Carey a 
little fatiguing. He is not a master of the art of omission ; 
his style is oratorical rather than literary ; and in regard to 
the charms, the coquetry, and, let us add, the agility, of his 
female characters he is not troubled by any excessive regard 
for verisimilitude. This lack of reserve, however, is eminently 
of the old-fashioned hearty type, reminding one of the physi- 


cal hero-worship of some of the mid-Victorian novelists, . 


and is only part of the writer’s frank enthusiasm about his 
theme. In any case, the improbabilities of the narrative are 
largely redeemed by the unflagging energy of the recital, and, 
above all, by the charm and fervour of the descriptive passages. 
We quote the following, not that it is not excelled in faithful- 
ness of observation by others, but because it insists on a 
quality already referred to by writers in our own pages,—the 
peculiar stillness of the New Forest :— 


“Picture to yourself the head of a secluded valley enclosed in 
heathery slopes. The valley itself is rich pasture-land, and 
through it rambles a broad brook overhung with beech and 
poplar and alder. Just where the stream crosses the valley road, 
place a long low-storied house, with attics dotted amongst the 
gables, a manor built of the warm red brick loved by the men 
who had grown to enjoy the peace of good Queen Bess, and mark 
everywhere the latticed windows with the Tudor mullions and 
copings. The oak door, with the date 1571, faces up the valley 
across a noble expanse of lawn dominated by the mighty cedar 
planted to commemorate the restoration of King Charles the 
Second. Away on the right lie the two fish-ponds, shimmering 
now a purple brown in the westering sun, and fringed with 
nodding sedge, bulrush, and irises in a framework of spreading 
hazel; and beyond is the screened pleasaunce of the bowling- 
green. To the back are the gardens, terrace on terrace, end- 
ing in the orchards, which gave the place its name,—such 
orchards as float in a rainbow of melting colour across a 
poet’s dream of the Hesperides. Through the trees runs the 
stream, chattering over its golden bed to the forget-me-nots, the 
rats, the ferns, and the brambles. Here in spring-time the lush 
grass reaches to the knee and the mossy trees emboss their 
blossoms on the cloth of gold, now of daffodil, now of butter- 
cup; and here in autumn the apples gleam at the amethyst of 
the dying heather, while the bronze of the turning bracken bids 
the trees don their russet, for October is at hand. Most im- 
pressiye of all is the perfect peace. The stillness of this spot, 
wholly apart from the turmoil of the world on a summer after- 
noon,—a stillness made more still by the cooing of the wood- 
pigeons and the cawing of the rooks,—is a thing to awe as it fills 
the spirit. Is it not English, this peace, as the Manor and its 
setting are wholly English? But it is the England of the south, 
steeped in the pure clear colour of the rich rural comfort of a 
country into whose genius has blended something of the pastoral 
austerity of the wolds on the one side and the mellow fatness 
of the cider-land beyond,—a genius born of the glamour and 
romance, the sylvan fairyness forlorn, which is the dower of the 
Forest alone.” 





The Ways of a Millionaire. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The title of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s 
book suggests that the millionaire in its pages will be found to 
indulge in all sorts of nefarious practices. On the contrary, the 
reader will find that Sir Peter Mullen, the plutocrat in question, 
is the only really virtuous person in the book,—the only person, 
at any rate, who makes any pretence to having ideals to which he 
strives to attain. The best parts of the novel are the chapters in 
which Peter Mullen’s early struggles and gradual success in 
business are described. Once Mr. Crawfurd gets his hero launched 
in Mayfair the book becomes much less convincing, and the 
heroine is such a very capricious and inconstant lady that it is 
impossible to take much interest in her. It is extremely difficult 
for the reader to keep in touch with this lady’s sentimental state 
of mind, for she is twice a wife in the course of the story, and has, 
besides, an engagement and an absorbing love affair. So that in 
taking up the book again after an interval a great mental effort 
is required to remember to whom the heroine’s faith belongs at 
the moment, and as her heart unfortunately goes on to the next 
attraction in advance of her faith, even this is not the end of the 
reader’s perplexities. The haute finance of the book is also a 








the course of his dealings with the Company in the formation 
of which the story to a certain extent centres. However, with all 
its faults the book is readable and sometimes interesting. The 
characters are very fairly definite, and the drawing of “smart” 
society is not more caricatured than is necessary for pictorial 
purposes. 

Two Sides of the Face. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.)—The first of these eight stories, 
“Stephen of Steens,” has a very strong Cornish flavour indeed. 
The hero has been ousted from the property held by many 
generations of his ancestors to make way for an interloper, his 
father’s low-born wife ; and he resists, defying the law, and the 
countryside help him in his resistance. A more spirited tale it 
would not be easy to find. Still, we think that it would have 
been the better without the savagery atthe end. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch likes startling effects, and, as every one knows, has the 
secret of producing them when he pleases. Some of them are not, 
we must own, to our taste. We are proportionately obliged to 
him when he sees fit, as in the “Collaborators,” to relax. He 
knows how to give the humorous as well as the terrible. 


The Trackless Way. By E. Rentoul Esler. (Brimley Johnson. 
6s.)—This book can hardly fail to remind the reader of a 
certain famous novel. Mr. Gideon Horville is a Presbyterian 
minister, not an Anglican; his mentor is not a sceptical squire, 
but a stone-breaker ; he does not resign, but is deprived; he does 
not found a Theistic Church, but becomes agent to the stone- 
breaker, who turns out to be an Earl in disguise. The end of all 
is a sort of phalanstery, where the wife who has left him and he 
live on somewhat unusual terms. The book shows no little 
ability ; the conversations are often brilliant; the description of 
the meeting of the Presbytery is particularly good. But there 
are, we think, grave faults. The story of the book that really is 
written by the stone-breaking Earl, but is published in Horville’s 
name, is an extravagance; and the portrait of the editor of the 
religious periodical is sure to be labelled. It is distinctly 
spiteful, as is also what is said about missionaries. Has Mrs. 
Rentoul Esler ever heard of Valpy French, and Patteson, and 
Paton? They did not come home after two years’ ineffectual 
service on the plea of their wives’ ill-health. 


The Black Familiars. By L. B. Walford. (J. Clarke and Co. 
6s.)—We are accustomed to see Mrs. L. B. Walford’s name on the 
title-pages of novels of modern life, and accustomed also to 
find something good in them. We cannot congratulate her on 
having achieved success in this new venture of an historical tale. 
Human causes of action were much about the same in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time as in Queen Victoria’s. We feel sure that had 
Mrs. Walford located her story in the latter reign she would not 
have created so unreasonably wicked a creature as Lady Delaval. 
A more obvious fault is a strange want of preparation for the 
task. We were staggered at reading on p. 6 of a “ prosperous 
community of the Cistercian Order,”—near a small estuary, let it 
be noted, on the Hampshire coast. But we found afterwards 
that Mrs. Walford is under the impression that the work of 
destroying the English monasteries was going on in the early 
years of Elizabeth. It would not be easy, we fancy, to find one 
among her readers who does not know better. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ae) 
ECHOES FROM THE GREEK. 

Greek Story and Song. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. With 
16 Illustrations after the Antique. (Seeley and Co. 5s.)— 
Professor Church, who has done so much to make the unlearned 
value the literary wealth of Greece and Rome, and who in the 
manner of his presentation has laid both the learned and the un- 
learned under so heavy a burden of obligation, is still indefatigable. 
This volume of Greek story and song will doubtless be as widely 
read as the “Stories from Homer,” which we observe is in its 
twenty-seventh thousand. The present volume deserves at least 
as wide a popularity. The power to re-tell old tales is a rare one, 
for it needs an unusual combination of poetical fancy and 
glamorous prose. That combination Professor Church wields 
with ease, and the result is always charming and sometimes 
haunting. This book contains four stories of “the elder world,” 
—the binding of Prometheus, the deeds and death of Hercules, 
the voyage of the ‘Argo,’ and the story of Theseus. These are 
followed by “The Story of Troy” in eight tales, “The Return 
of the Heroes” in six tales which contain the story of Ulysses, , 
and the story of Orestes. In addition we are given three stories 





little difficult to follow, and the reader’s opinion of Sir Peter 
Mullen’s wonderful powers of judgment is decidedly weakened in 





from Aristophanes (including “ Bird Land”), and the charming 
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“Going to the Adonis Show,” after Theocritus. Lastly, we have 
thirty-two extracts from the Anthology. The translations 
are close and charming. We must quote “Phosphor and 
Hesper” :— ‘ 
“ Bright as the morning star in life, thy head 

Shines now a star of evening to the dead” ; 
and “look answers look ” :— 

“ My star, star-gazing! Would I were the skies, 
To answer look with look thro’ myriad eyes.” 

We wish Professor Church had given us a translation of 


Sappho’s— 
Olay rav iduivOov ev otpert woineves tvbpes 


wooo. karagreiBowt, xduae 5’ émiroppipe &vPos— 
roughly to be rendered :— 
“ Mountain-reared hyacinth under foot trodden by shepherds ! 
Purple thy blossom lies bleeding, kin to a maid unwooed.” 
Of the prose stories, the most charming among many that are 
very charming seems to us to be “The Voyage of the ‘ Argo.’” 


In parts of the story the prose rises to a very high level. - 


We give the passage which describes the first meeting of 
Jason and Medea:—* Then Jason and his companions de- 
parted from the palace; and Medea looked upon Jason, as 
he went, from behind her veil, and loved him. And when 
he was gone she thought to herself of his face, and of the 
garments wherewith he was clothed, and of the words which 
he had spoken.” We cannot conclude this notice without 
quoting the reference to the first Free-fooders given in the samo 
story :—“In their next sailing they came to the land of the 
Chalybes. These care not to plough the land with oxen, or to 
plant seed or to reap harvests; nor have they flocks or herds; 
but they dig iron out of the earth, and change it with other men 
for food. Never doth morning come, but it seeth them at their 
toil, where they labour without ceasing in the midst of reek or 
smoke.”——-We must also notice the cheap “ People’s Editions” 
of the same author’s Josephus, and Stories from Virgil (same 
publishers, 6d. net each). It seems hardly possible that editions 
of these invaluable and charming books could be produced at 
such a price. The print is clear and (in the case of Josephus) 


really large. 








DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK. 

Doctors and their Work. By Robert Brudenell Carter. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—From the layman’s point of view, this must 
be accounted one of the most sensible and practical books dealing 
with medicine, disease, and quackery that have ever been pub- 
lished. There is no “nonsense” about it, sentimental or 
professional. Dr. Carter has not much more patience with the 
vendor of a quack medicine than he has with the almost typical 
patient who, being troubled with a headache, sends for the doctor 
thinking that “a doctor ought to know what is‘ good for’ a head- 
ache, and ought to provide something in a bottle or in a pill-box 
which being duly swallowed will not only serve a notice of eject- 
ment upon the headache, but will also see the notice is complied 
with.” Dr. Brudenell Carter’s preliminary chapters, in particular, 
are very good and to the point; they deal with present-day 
training for the medical profession, the actual work of medical 
students, professional hindrances, and similar subjects. Dr. 
Carter does not disguise his opinion that during the last half- 
century, and coincidently with great advances in medical know- 
ledge, there has been a chango definitely for the worse in the 
conduct of medical education, and that “many of the accepted 
preliminary examinations are not of a character to afford con- 
vincing evidence of an education really calculated to prepare 
the minds of those who receive it for engaging in studies of an 
abstruse and difficult nature in which an absence of pro- 
ficiency might easily lead to disastrous consequences.” Dr. Carter 
has great capacity for saying sensible things in a sharp way, as 
when he writes that “the highest skill of the physician is to see 
the personality of the sick man through the malady and to 
recognise that he is called upon to treat a patient, not to cure a 
disease”; and that “the general basis of what may be compre- 
hensively called quackery consists in ignoring the actual patients 
in order to confine attention to the supposed disease.” His own 
view of treating himself may be gathered from the following :— 
“Tf I do not feel well—not equal, that is, to my daily duties—the 
very last thing that would occur to. me would be to dose myself 
with physic. I go to bed and restrict myself to such diet as 
mutton broth and custard pudding. If Nature has taken my case 
in hand as she generally has done, I am giving her all the help 
she wants in the shape of warmth, rest in the recumbent posture, 
and diminished work for the digestion. The next. morning I wake 
up recovered ; or if I do not, I send for a doctor and do obediently 
as I am told, taking physic if it be given to me.” 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under' this heading we motice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, | 


A Versatile Professor. Edited by the Rev. G. Cecil White, (R. 
Brimley Johnson. 6s, net.)—The “versatile Professor” wag 
Edward Nares, who was Regius Professor of History at Oxford 
from 1814 up to his death in 1841, when he was succeeded by Lr, 
Arnold, himself fated to hold the post for one year only. To 
most people Dr. Nares is known only through some very uncom- 
plimentary remarks by Lord Macaulay, and it seemed a doubtful 
attention in a descendant—Mr. G. C. White is a grandson—to 
give a record of his life. But it is only fair te say that the book 
is an interesting one, and that it leaves the reader with no little 
respect for its subject. Had Edward Nares flourished in an age 
when there was a more strenuous spirit in academic life, he 
might have accomplished more. He was evidently a man of very 
considerable ability. “Versatile” is not a bad word to describe his 
powers ; perhaps it was a misfortune that the substantive which it 
has to qualify is one that, at least to the present age, means so 
much as Professor. Professorships in the early days of the last 
century were for the most part academic sinecures, or, if not 
quite that, offices which did not imply any close connection 
between the holder and the subject from which his chair took its 
name. There was, for instance, a Professorship of Anglo-Saxon, 
which regularly went the round of the Colleges, and was often, of 
course, held by men who knew practically nothing of the subject. 
Dr. Nares was really above the average of his class. He had con- 
tinued to lecture up to six years of his death,—Stanley in his 
“Life of Arnold” makes the period “twenty.” And for a time 
at least he had commanded quite unusual andiences. He does 
not come up to our ideal; but then nothing that we find in this 
curious picture of the time does so come up. Nares himself 
obtained his fellowship at Merton without examination, and 
when he was Principal of the Post-Masters of that College had 
three exhibitions in his gift. But he was certainly better than 
his time. If he was not learned, he had industry and intellectual 
interests. We feel as we read his Life, which is very agreeably 
written, that he was put at a disadvantage by the circumstances 
to which he had to accommodate himself. One of the little 
characteristic traits of the manners of the time is so charming 
that we must give it. Dr. Nares had married a daughter of the 
Duke of Marlborough, nota little to her father’s annoyance. But 
he was a favourite with the bride’s relatives generally. One of 
them, Lady Bateman, made a point of paying the wedding call in 
a carriage and siz, though four of the horses had to be taken off 
before the door could be reached, and she was always afraid when 
she rode behind them. 








The German Emperor's Speeches. Translated by Louis Elkind, 
M.D. (Longmans and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—We may remind our 
readers that this work was reviewed in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 8th, 1902, not long after its first appearance in Germany. 
Various additions have now been made, extracts from the Times 
and Saturday Review, articles or portions of articles by Rear- 
Admiral Evans and Sir E. J. Reed, and some explanatory foot- 
notes by Mr. J. W. Barham, who has revised the translation. 





The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This annual volume (VIII. 
of the sixth series) is full, as usual, of excellent matter. Most of 
the articles do not admit of brief description. We may mention, 
however, Professor J. H. Moulton’s continuation of “Notes from 
the Papyri,” with their interesting illustrations from the language 
of common life and business. The millstone (utaAos duds) 
of Mark ix. 42 is paralleled by kaundccol Aldor (stones which 
only a camel could draw). The existence of the norm éAawr, 
denied by Blass, is proved by various instances: yuuvds, as mean- 
ing “with only the x:rdéy left,” is quoted; there is a curious 
parallel to a perplexing New Testament usage in xaipe «al 
@povri¢ere. The name Onesimus, discarded as a fancy creation, 
is found in a tablet at Cyzicus. A notable proof brought forward 
by Professor W. M. Ramsay to show the extreme variations in 
the frequency of writing at different times is to be found in 
“Travel and Correspondence Among the Early Christians.” 
Early in the sixth century B.C. a body of mercenaries halted at 
Abu Simbel on their way south. Quite a number of them wrote 
their names on the stones and statues, and even notes on the 
events and aims of the campaign. Most of them were, it is 
certain, of a low class. Yet many centuries afterwards the 
Crusaders, with thousands of well-born and high-placed person- 
ages, ecclesiastical and lay, among them, occupied Palestine for 
many years, but left scarcely an inscription. The passion for such 
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writing is universal. But the Greek mercenaries could write, and 
the Crusaders could not. 

A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. “Outyet-Ozat.” (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.)—This section 
soncludes the letter “ 0,” leaving “ P” to completw Vol. VII. of the 
great work. It makes the customary contribution of matters 
more or less curious and important. The word “ outrigger” may 
be cited. The Dictionary is as copious on the subject as befits 
the place of its publication, the writer of the article having had 
the help, we are told, ef a distinguished “ Blue.” (1) Refers to 
ships; (2) to Pacific canoes ; (3) to rowing boats. The outrigger 
was used on the Tyne in the “thirties.” Both the University 
crews rowed in outrigged boats in 1846. The Oriel Four in 1844 
rowed in an outrigged boat. In 1848, as the writer of this notice 
remembers, the “ Torpids” were mostly rowed in the old-fashioned 
boats, and one at least ef the racing boats—a six-oar, by the 
way—was outrigged only at the bow and stroke oars. 


In the edition of Moliére’s Plays, Translated, with Notes, by 
A. R. Waller (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net per vol.), we have 
the fourth volume, containing Le Misanthrope, Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui, Mélicerte, Le Sicilien, and Amphitryon. 


Three pretty and very cheap little volumes published by Mr. 
Albert Broadbent, Manchester (3d.), may be mentioned together, 
—A Treasury of Translations (Verse), by W. E. A. Axon, Selected 
by Albert Broadbent; The Emerson Treasury, Selected by the 
same; and A Treasury of Devotional Poems, by William G. Kings- 
land, Selected by the same. 


Of annual publications we have to notice The Church Directory 
and Almanac (Nisbet and Ce., 2s. net), consisting of three parts, 
—(1) “General Information,” reaching to sixty pages, and giving, 
along with a calendar, various details about Church work, Church 
societies, &c.; (2) directory of Archbishops, Bishops, and clergy ; 
and (8) list of benefices, with incumbent and patron. A rough 
calculation of the number of the clergy works out at between 
thirty-one and thirty-two thousand.——The Englishwoman’s Year 
Book, Edited by Emily Janes (A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d. net), gives 
particulars as to the education of women, employments and pro- 
fessions, industrial occupations, literature, art, music, sport, &c. 
The Royal Blue Book Court and Parliamentary Guide (Kelly’s 
Directories, 5s. net) is now in its eighty-second year. It is pub- 
lished, it will be remembered, twice annually, in January and in 
May. 


New Epirions.—In the “ World’s Classics ” (Grant Richards), 
History of Civilisation in England, by Henry Thomas Buckle, 
Vol. II. (1s. net); and Of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas & 
Kempis (1s. net). We are not told by whom the translation was 
executed, or whether it has been “adapted,” as has been the case 
with most translations published in this country.——The Doctrine 
of the Death of Christ. By the Rev. Nathaniel Dimock. With 
Introduction by the Rev. H.G.Grey. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. net.) 











(*,* Errarum.—In the notice of the Register of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which appeared in our issue of the 9th inst., the 
compilation of the volume was attributed to John J. W itness, 
M. A., instead of to J ohn J. Withers, M.A. J. 


LIBERTY WINTER | ~ SALE. 


TO-DAY and 
FOLLOWING DAYS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
I 
LIBERTY & CO. Grisiez,¢ wee LONDON. 
eo 2 & 2. e. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


G LOVE Ss. buttons. 


gee A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVE Ss. Quality LB for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
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* All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tas Murvar’s Report,” —Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ee Onn ere 
INCOM -- £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid im Claims and Bonuses. £123, 223,339, 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 
Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obiained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents rng = 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and BOWLAND’S, 67 Hartoy 
GarpEn, Lonpbon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE ” 
mall Pox, Scarlet Vever, Ey Diphtheria, &c.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSU CE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL | DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 














application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
} Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADEMARK 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
BROWNING’S 


READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and — and Headaches. 


The sight in all cases carefully tested. ‘onsultations free. 
OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, b; — Browne, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S 
18th Edition, post- ., from. 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTIOIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of efther Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE | wead (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 




















COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
Every reader who has, or is about 
The Great to have, occasion to make House 
Furnishing Purchases, should write 
Annual at once for a copy of the Illustrated 
Opportunity. Catalogue G 318 (sent free) of 


HAMPTONS 


GREAT ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE 


JANUARY 4 to 30, 1904. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 











(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~>——_ 
Archibald (G. H.), Bible Lessons for Little Beginners, 12mo......... & 8.U.) 2/6 
Baker iW 8.), Boys’ Second Book of Inventions, 8vo .... 6/0 


Baker (W. M.) and Bourne (A. A.), A Key to Elementary’ Gedaisiny, My co pnd 
net 6/ 

Bardswell (Mrs. F. A.), Book of Town and bamenested acntasited ( e) net 2/ 

Bayliss (H.}, Slaves of Passion, cr 8vo... .. (Long) 6/0 


Bigelow (J. ), The Mystery.of Sleep, cr 8v0... (Unwin) net 6/0 
Bryant (E, M.), Over Stony Ways, cr 8vo... ..(Jarrold) 6/0 
urgess (W.S.), The Eternal Laughter, and other Poems .. .. (Cazenove net 6/0 
Burke (H, F.), Historical Record of the Cagenetion: ae their Majesties ry 
Edward and Queen Alexandria, folio .......... ...(Harrison & Sons) 336/0 
Clayton (J.), es John Blankset’s Business, er 8v0 .. (S. C. Brown) 6/0 
es M.), How to Keep Well, cr 8vo... ..(Richards) 6/0 
ety By nee Tables of Mathematical Functions (E. “Arnold) net 3/6 
Davis $4. ry of the Nazarene, cr 8V0_ ..,........... «(Bevell) net 6/0 
: @ Novel, cr 8vo .. (Long) 6/0 
(.), pronch inting i in the Sixteenth Century, Vol. Tit, ‘Bvo 
(Duckworth net 7/6 
Drummond (J.), - cated into the Character and Authorship of the 
Fourth ke & SP ASR SS RES (Wi min orgate) 10/6 













— ?) Sermon and Preacher, PTI ssscscosssesceunne Murray) net 3/6 
m. J: = Rpm Life in Town _ Onsts cr iro (Newnes) net 3/6 

Glow me Deliverance, cr 8vo ....... (Constable) 6/0 
th meet — I MEIIOD con cconpscesisvssieces cobheksessespsnten (Long) 6/0 

A Canadian Girl, cr 8vo .. (Lon; 6/0 


gs 
ae (A. 6. ), Japan and her People, 2 vol Paul) net 21/0 
Haslett (S. Se Pedagogical Bible School, cr 8vo .(Bevell) net 7 
Henderson (T. F.), Robert Burns, 12m0..................0.seeeeee censors (Methuen) 3,6 
Wieginsen oes a e Voice of April-Land, and other Poems (Macmillan) net 5/0 




























Mrs. wastation : a Novel, cr 8V0 .............ssecceseees (Long) 6/0 
McDermott E. B) aay RE eS (Methuen) net 2/6 
kie (J.), Make a Woollen Mill otydleg ree & Greenwood) net 3/6 
aoe (A. G.), ‘Donatello. roy 8vo... ms ..(Grevel) net 4/0 
Miltoun (F .), Ships and Shipping, 16mo ....... (Det La a More Press) net 5/0 
Mitchell oy Fj, Brickwork and Masonry, cr BVO areca .....(Batsford) 5/0 
Mitford (B.), The Sirdar’s Oath, cr Bvo... se (E. Ve White) 6/0 
Montgomery (M. » The Story of Our Lord's Life, “Yémo .. . (Longmans) net 2/6 
Paterson aE B.), Bio Grande’s Last Race, and other Verses ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Pollock ( Animals that have Owned Us, 8vo ......... (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. B), Phopbe in Fetters, cr 8V0 .......e..sssssessossoe (J. Murray) 6/0 
Rittner (G. H.), Impressions of Japan, ore. pagees (J. Murray) md 10/6 
Rossetti (C. G.), Poetical Works, Cr 8V0 ............ccccceceeceeceeseneee (Macmillan) 7/6 
Rundell (Mrs. C.), The Still- Boom, 12mo ...... ..(Lane) net 3/0 
Russell (W. C.), Abandoned: a Novel, cr 8v0 . u .....(Methuen) 6/0 
St. Bernard, Some Letters of, cr 8vo... (J. Hodges) net 3/6 
Saltus (E.), The Pomps of Satan, cr 8y0... .....(Greening) net 3/6 
Scouller (J. ), The Law of Evolution, cr “RRR eee ep (Richards) net 3/6 
Smith (D. N.), Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Smith (E. N, \ adieanain of Lateral Curvature of » wo Stooping, 

&e., Cr BVO... ane & Elder) 2/6 
Smith (F. B.), The City of the “Magyars, cr 8v0... ..(Unwin) net 5/0 
Spalteholz (W.), Atlas of Human Anatomy, Voi. IiL., ro oy 8vo 

(Williams & orgate) net 22/6 

- da . E.), yep? of Horace Tracy Pitkin, cr 8vo ...... Oliphant) net 3/6 
Thomson (A, Fete iles (A.), Manual of Surgery, Vol.L., cr 8vo Pentland) net 10/6 
Tytler (8.), Four Red : @ Novel, cr 8vo...... (Long) 6/0 
Webb @ a London Education, cr 8vo . ’“(Zongmans) net 2/6 
White (S. E.), ThedPorest, 8V0 0.2.0.2... .ceccecee cee eeeeeseeeceeceeees (Richards) net 7/6 
Woods (B J.) Strength & Elasticity of Structural Members (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Wright (T.), “The Life of Edward FitzGerald, 2 vols. 8vo...... (Richards) net 24/0 

FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. | 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr Wine."—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grigiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. S, 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will /MPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
fiasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 


1816, Per dozen pottitles { Delivered free in London. 





Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on apetication. 


EPPS’'S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA It is far and away the 


Grateful and Comforting. most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
EPPS’S COCOA breakfast and supper. 


ITUATION WANTED as GOVERNESS for a young 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lt, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


EstTaBLisHED 1824, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Bight Hon, a ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis biog J Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, E Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. a Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard G. Di gby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


aad AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


Capitat—S} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, aud 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
— Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

nuties Geesiacies 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General oe 











How 
LEMcCO 
helps 
the Cook. 


Lemco reduces cost: lightens labour: 
enlarges the list of good things: gives 
flavour and distinction to the dishes, 


and secures perfection in cookery. 


(“ Lemco”’ is the only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract.) 








| ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT SCIENCE MASTER is REQUIRED for Next Term, 
beginning on the 19th inst. Commencing Salary £160. Some preference would 
be given to a Cambridge First Classman, who must, however, have adequate 
Laboratory experience, especially in Chemistry. —A plications, accompanied by 
copies of testimonials, to be sent at once to R. CARY GILSON, Esq., King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—APPLICATIONS invited 

for the Post of SECRETARY and BURSAR from Lady Day, 1904. 

Salary starting at £400 a year, and house. Knowledge of business, finance, 

sanitation, and the management of '»nded property required. A Public School 

man of good social position essentiai.—Apply, giving full particulars, by letter 
only, marked “ Haileybury,” to E. S. HANBURY, Esq., Poles, Ware, Herts. 


ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
BRISTOL.—REQUIRED immediately, a JUNIOR ENGLISH MASTER. 
Commencing salary £120, or £140, if the candidate is able and wishful to teaci 
Evening Classes in Theoretical and Practical Physics, Candidates must state 
that they have read the printed particulars, which can be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR by sending a stamped addressed envelope.—Applications must 
be sent to him not later than January 27th, 1904. 


ARWICKSHIRE.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, fair- 

sized MODERN MANSION, one mile from Leamington. Containing 

10 bedrooms and dressing room ; large oak panelled hall; spacious entertaining 
rooms ; servants’ hall and all usual offices ; 5} acres of grounds; paddock and 
orchard ; good stabling ; fine situation ; centre of Hunting District. —Address, 
“OWNER, ** Box 15, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUNTY OOLLEGE (old establishment), VALUABLE 

FREEHOLD, with entire APPOINTMENTS and GOODWILL. 
lk enon a London. Up to date, 18 dormitories, large dining-hall, class- 
swi ing-bath. Standing in about 6 acres. Proprietor’ 's 
declining health sole cause for selling. No information given except to princi- 
pals or genuine intending purchasers.— Write fixing personal interview with 
Mr. E. HERON, 135 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


‘Pas PROPRIETORS of a semi-popular HIGH-CLASS 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE are PREPARED to SELL 
the Goodwill thereof.—Address ‘‘H. S.,”’ care of Pool’s Advertising Offices, 
90 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ENTLEMAN, aged 29 (Public School), is desirous of 

obtaining Post as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Is an excellent corre- 
spondent, and has a good general knowledge of accounts, &c. Unexceptionable 
references, both as to abilities and to social standing. Either resident or 


























German in @ country home near London. — Friulein O LSEN, 
Goethestr. 14, Kiel, Germany. 





otherwise.—Box 16, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OF LIVERPOOL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


-Master is required for the Boys’ Schools of the Liverpool Institute 

j pees to Mr. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., who has been appointed Chief 
r of Secon Schools under the Board of Education. 

T e Liverpool City ‘ouncil has accepted from the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Institute the gift of that Institution, pas, my with its valuable property. _ 

The appointment of a Head-Master will be made by the Liverpool Education 
Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution of a Board of 
Governors of the Institute. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum. kA 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whuie of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the Educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and 
consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. é 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by six 
months’ notice on either side. j ay 

‘A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. HAROLD WHALLEY, Mount Street, 
Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership,” giving par- 
ticulars of age, qualifications, and experience, together with 50 printed copies 
of the application, including copies of not more than six testimonials, must be 
sent not later than the 30th January, 1904, (Original testimonials must not be 


nt. 
a of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify Candidates. 
EDWARD BR, PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 





‘ali 











December 28rd, 1903. 
RESHAM LECTURESHIP ON DIVINITY. 


A VACANCY having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Divinity by 
the resignation of the Rev. Prebendary Bevan, I am directed to give Notice 
that Candidates for the appointment must deliver applications in writing, 
accompanied by conten of three testimonials, to me on or before the 23rd day 

f January, 1904. 

’ The peng Candidates must not exceed 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for one year only from the date of such appointment, 
Personal canvassing will not be permitted. 
Particulars of the duties of ‘oe may be obtained from me. 
y Order, 
JOHN WATNEY, 


Clerk to the Gresham Committee. 
Mercers’ Hall, 28rd December, 1903. 


CO 8 EN ASs COLL EG SZ, 

43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 

‘ounded 1848, 
Visitor—The BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 
LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 2lst, 1904, 
Fees 8 guineas to 10 guineas a term. 
Boarders received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street. 
Students may enter for the College Course or for Single Lectures. 

For all particulars and Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACHE, Lady Resident. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
(Preparatory for Queen’s College). 

Head-Mistress—Miss C, @. LUARD, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

For Girls from 5 to 14 years old and boys from 5 to 9. 

Drill every day, gymnastic classes and games twice a week. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 19th. 
For particulars apply to the LADY RESIDENT. 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. - 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For eer and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

‘ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It otters, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high pote | and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 

AWNSIDE, GREAT MALVERN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Honours Certificate, Medallist of B. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. Wrench and 
German Governesses in residence. Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grouuds, Sanitary certificate. 

Prospectusaud Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next-door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
cremate are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

















For girls from seven years of age. 





S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
We RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
CULLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


MARY’S LODGE, 34 WARRINGTON CRES- 

e CENT, W.—BOARDING HOUSE for GIRLS for S, Mary’s College ; 

excellent garden.—Full particulars from PRINCIPAL. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 





HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G@. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the ees Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, ae and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. _ The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, 8.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 

for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 

of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents,— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 

— Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 


and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


RIGHTON, W.— LADIES’ SCHOOL. Est. 1850. 
RECOGNISED by the BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
: _ GIRTON HOUSE, 2 and 3 Walsingham Mansions. 
Beautifully situated on sea front. Modern Languages, Orchestra, Swimming, 
Riding, Hockey, Dressmaking, Cooking Classes. Mod. Fees. 


S?: AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 

Large country house in beautiful grounds, son, 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination 2nd inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 




















YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX .— 

Messrs, H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A, W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll, Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references,and particulars on application. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


{ASTBOURN E.— GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE.—TWO VACANCIES occur in high-class 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Beautiful residence close to sea and downs. 
Excellent modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. 
The School is highly recommended. Fees, 60 guineas,—For Prospectus apply 
“M. O.,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Hom 
Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lad rt Cecil, 

Lucas, Canon Uteerton, &e,.— 














life. 
the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


2 

‘NT. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 

on modern lines. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen's College; Miss 

SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


— 
Oe COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simcpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper 
M.A, London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Sta 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses,—Particulars from Miss E.H, WHISHAW, 
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T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Lan, 
Bpecialints on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to ne 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent ye for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 1l4rx, 1904. 


UDOR BA Oo SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SzE.zrr, F.R.S., J. CouRTON 
Coitins, M.A.. H. E, Matpren, M.A., W. Rippwany, M.A., G. Garora, R.C.M., 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Sronvine (Leipsic), A. P, Hueurnxt, 
TrrRIcK WitiiaMs, C. Jerram, M.A., C. Bouvier, &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4.acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References ou application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
ments for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and ap yg apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd. 











—— 


AT #H cOoOLL EG es, 
A First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground, 
President: The Right Hon, the EARL OF CORK AND ORRBERY, K.P, PC, 


Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon), F.S.A, 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College, 

Caper and Junior Schools—Classical and Modern Sides. Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes, 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd, 1904, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. Que or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examinatien if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


NIVERSITY OF DURBRHHAY, 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURBREHAYX,M 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
od =e Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ur > 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, nig &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 0 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professional 
Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER, 
Small Public School. Numerous Scholarships. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 2lst. 
For Prospectus apply Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 























Moderate Terms, 





T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours), Highly qualified st: Loudon 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms, Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
wimming, &c. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


r) 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon, Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, votes of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old- Established 

HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special Advantages for Music, Art, 

, International History and Literature. Educational System aims 

at individual culture and self-government of the highest ty, Visits made 

to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. 

Lessons in ee Fencing, Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply “RB. 58.,” 
c/o J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references. 


Roreeer SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
AFOUNDEBR’S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. | 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; t advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 

















EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle. 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate, 
G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 22np, 1904. Moderate fees, 
Strong Staff of University men in High Honours. Rich Foundation. Valuable 
Scholarships tenable at the School and Universities. A few VACANCIES in 
the Head-Master’s House.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus to Rev. C. F, 
HUTTON, M.A., Heud-Master. 


IERREMONT COLLEGE 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, ° 

W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education,) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 
SCHOOL REOPENS THURSDAY, January 2ist. 


ORKSHIRE COAST.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 10 years’ experience, Opening New 
School, offers special opportunity of individual attention (practically private 
a at nas eg gen eng | — accommodation limited to 6 
oarders. ealthy an racing locality. ighest refs.—Prospecti 
application. WESTHOLME, FILEY. > en 


4 LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A, S. PAGET MOFFATT, M,A. Oxon., RECEIVES about a 
dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy ; individual tuition ; very successful. Delightful countryhome, 
large grounds for games, &c.; ponies for riding.—Particulars on application. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &., con- 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 

House recently opened. Governors: E.S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 

of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


























ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab, 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams, ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 

removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 

for Students with an Art School under London Masters, Classes for Drawing, 

ear Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
to 


RESIDENT. 
A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. modern 
education; excellent Professors,—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
RCHDEAOCON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Health: sooty; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Prineipals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER, 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ACANCIES for PUPILS in small Home School in a 

















healthy part of Folkestone. Special attention given to backward and 
onate girls, Terms moderate.—Miss SANG, ‘‘ Cleveland,” Cherry Garden 
venue, 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 





of the Rey, J, H, MALLINSON, ILA,, Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


AREN®S and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, ‘The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol Solem, First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FE UPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreatious, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
LANGDON DAVIES ou bre 
Mr. N- 3S and Mr. HAW RECEIVE PUP 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SUBBEY. Healthy situation sae ee 
olf, &c. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other jee ng Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For pores address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bauk, 
Northumberlan 


A BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Tutors for 

about 12 Pupils. Staff includes a Senior Optime, a Classical Scholar, a 
Science Exhibitioner, and a Classical Honoursman. See Prospectus for Suc- 
cesses (PREVIOUS FAILURES), fees (very moderate), Press notices, parents’ 
testimonials, pastimes, London 3 hours.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton. 
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— 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL OCOLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
Forming, “cage ae Sane J — Estate and Forestry Branch. 
La ged opp y to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSI N BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 





COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOO L. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President HSH. bie Ryd a ae . 
hool Life and Education, with specia ses for all Navy and Arm 
raloe. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford. 
Admissions s to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, ke. 
BEGAN JANUARY 15th. = APP to Rev. ag HEAD-MASTER, or 


har oy SECRETARY, 82 Sackville Street, London, W 
H.™*: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
? MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to givea sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Boyal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and pr< apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R, 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, vii WOLVERHAMPTON. 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Situation High and Healthy. 
Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Workshops, Bobolerahign 
For all particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops, 
SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, a HILL, 
Numerous Recent Sue 
Head-Master—Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A, 


PPINGHAM S§ oe oOo b.. 

An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 23rd, and ee MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School, Candidates entertained free of charge 
if if application be made by 14th March, 1904, 


Pererearee SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
0' 


ThLTHAM KENT 























BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
uses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
President: His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. Six 


Seenaitee (£60-£30), March 3rd, 4th, 5th, for Classics, Mathematics, Army 
Cc ‘or particulars apply Head. Master, H. BR. THOMSON, M.A 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natusal History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for fave Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAE. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military’ Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large ae ‘Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 

of Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 

gun. .—For vacancies in the 3 boarding- “houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
v. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 
The above well-known School, preparatory . i Public Schools and 
Navy (under the new regulations), has been RE- he 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUA 
A. F, FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.), 8. KENNINGTON. ‘MA. (Cantab.) 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN ‘SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

7 eo the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, “ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding- houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


TAMMERING.—Naval Cadetships. Light Pupils 
(stammerers) sent up for Naval Medical Examination; | = pas 
Highest Medical and other references, Tuition if required.—E. oRTON 
CUMMING, B.A., Haseley, Avenue Road, St. Albans, and 3 Besex Court, 
Temple. (Interviews by appointment only.) 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECELVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French ra; a acquired, Speciai facilities for 

Music CO xactorte, Siuging, Organ, Vio and Violonceilu), Sketching, Art 

» German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Seaienl. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


INISHING HOME-SCHOOL.—SIX GIRLS ONLY 
TAKEN, French thoroughly taught in all its brenches by Principal, a 
arisian with twenty years’ experience in England. House heated throughout ; 
electric light ; hot ‘and cold ordinary and shower baths. Garden; tennis, 
croquet. A few minutes from the Bois dela Cambre.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Linden; 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of bey nerency 
All facilities for poumiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Princi 
who has resided in England for several years, holds a Diploma of the 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention = to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London, Highest references. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references,—8 Knaresborough 
lace, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 






































CHOOL or SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
—Ten LECTURES wile be given by Professor PATRICK GEDDES on 
OBSERVATION AND METHOD SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
at CAXTON HALL, Caxton Street, Westminster, 
on Thursdays » begtaning January 2ist, at 4.30 p.m. Course ticket, 7s. 6d.; 
Single Lecture, Is s,—All inquiries as to these Lectures and the other work of 
the School to be addressed to the Hon, Sec., 
Mrs. G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 


YU ets eee OF LONDON. 
LECTURES ON ADVANCED BOTANY. 


Ten Lectures on ‘“‘The Morphology and Affir‘ties of the Non-Filicinean 
Families of Vascular Cryptogams,”’ will be given at UNIVERSITY va on ahs 
fe ow! a TURSDAYS. o les: Jas aol 26th, February 20, Die eth h Moot 
ollowing at 4 p.m.—Jan’ e' 9th, 16th, 
March Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 1904. 

There is no Fee for the Course ; cards of admission and a detailed Syllabus 
may be obtained on application to the a 

J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of TEN LECTURES on SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WORK 
will be delivered by Professor JOHN G. ROBERTSON, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(University Professor of German), at KING’S COLLEGE, London, on con- 
— THURSDAYS, at 4.30 p,m., commencing on Thursday, January 21st, 


Tickets, price 5s., may be obtained from the SECRETARY of King’s College, 


Strand, W.C 
Es cpaseiiaai a SCHOOLS 

















LIST OF 
(sors and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS. 

AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Nav. vy, and University Tuto 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, bya E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 

free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a — of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G@ 
in the selection of ae (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abr A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


Mé: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
; and ASSISTANT- MISTRESSES.—Prom Aes a attention will be given 
| to inquiries and applications made to RUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
| Street, Cavendish square, London, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also a —MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, mee Se yr Ly Telegraphic Address, 

“Triform, London.” Scleshons ). 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same Bere, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SO 8, Pall 
Mall it, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 





























YPEWRBITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d, per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


SSAY-WRITING, SPEECH-MAKING. 
LITERARY TUITION. 
Speciat System or INS TRUCTION BY POST. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester, 
"Established 1893, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Prelimina: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, app Ny the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromw ouse, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Dr. 1S Hoy Mr, Lag fe con CRUISES, 


onaut,’ 3,274 
21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, “GREECE, Cruise, 
28 days. Ticket . eee Calais, Marseilles included, February 2nd, 
1904, Other Cruises late: 
SE CRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


STEAMERS: 

















OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
ull particulars and other Tours, see special bills—A) Aepiy to THE BOOTH 
83. G0. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 

















For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
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Bien 2 ING BUSINESS. 
SOLE PARTNEB wishes ENERGETIC re ec PARTNER; good MAPLE & CO 
oct ponte, ROBERTSON & SCOTS, 25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, LONDON PARIS 





RINTING.—PRAOTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen ae to prepare and issue 
town or country.—Terms 


their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arrangedin 
= spelicstion to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
ondon, 





OOKS PURCHASED.—Gentlemen, Executors, and others 

will find it to their advantage to communicate with us before disposing in 

any other way of a Library or small collection of Books. Competent buyers 
free. Rare Books ~~. aeate 


sent any distance. List of Special Wants R: st- 
wauts. Catalogue free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants 


MAPLE & co have the largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 





OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 

books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 

to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 

see Offered forthem. We pay the highest cash prices. Send for our -_ aaa 
—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHA 


OOKS WANTED.—Following Prices Offered. Alken’s 
Leicestershire onto Chase, 1830, £15; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 
1838 or 1843. £10; Life of Mytton, 1885 or 1897, £8; Hunting Reminiscences, 
1843, 30s.; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822, £2; Symonds’ Essays, 1890, 25s. ; 
Tudor Translations: Montaigne’s ssays, 3 xols. 1892, £5; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893, 25s.; Plutarch’s ary : vols., 1895, £3; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866, £4; Gamouia, sa Tenayion'e In Memoriam, first edition, 
1850, £2; Alken’ 8 Life of a Race H orse, 1 £10; Rowlandson’s Loyal Volnn- 
teers, £20; Comforts of Bath, 1798, £10 ; Thackeray’ 's Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848, 
£20; Warwickshire Hunt, 1967, £2; Huntin Casualities, 1850, £4; inburgh 
University Magazine, 4 = 1871, £2; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 3 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869, £3; Alken’s $ oy Repository, 1822, £25, 
a prices given for all’ books illustra en, Rowlandson, Cruik- 


*" HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, iain: 


= 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


—--@— 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 


eeee £10 10 0] Narrow-Column........e.s00. £3 10 
5 5 0} Half-Column ........... doooe 115 
212 6] Quarter-Columh.,....scesesee O17 


COMPANIES. 
itl £14 14 0| Inside Page .....ccccccsseee h13 12 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed a according to space, 

ferms ; net, 











PAZ orccccccccvee védecee 
Half-P: 
Quarter- 


REO. ecccccccceccccs 


e2oo 


o 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
—@——_ 
Yearly. 


Taclu tage to any part of ve ayes 
= Sng egies e segeevcaen S 6s 


Including postage to any a“ the pepiebe 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Chima, S&C, cccccccccecccccccsecsscocsceve 1 12 6...-016 8....0 8 2 


Half- 
Yooy. Quarterly. 


6014 3....0 7 2 


eeeecee 





> NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000  “7iMES” £5,000 





WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. — FOR SALE. 
Write Set taeates Illus- Write for Write for Special Ilus- 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Nore Appress :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.O. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. By post 2s. 3d, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





or from the Office, at 18, 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





No, 114. 


—o- THE CHURCH 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Mees BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto/14/6 8/3 

wine usually svld at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, .On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. $-Bots. 


Historical Value. 
Monorweism in Semitic 


AND THE WiRzBURG@ 


Fart 


JANUARY, 1904. 


REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 


Tue Caurcnh rm SoutH AFRICA, 
A PuttosorxYy oF Purases. 
Tue Criticism OF THE SynoPTic GosPELS—THEIR 


A Jesuir PHILANTHROPIST. 


CuarLotre Mary Yonree. 
Tue Hoty EvcuarisT: an Historicat Inquiry.— 


NOW READY, JANUARY NUMBER, 4s. 
Annual Subscriptions, 12s., post-free. 
M | N D A Quarterly Review of i Payehology 
e and Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Prof. E. ze gts mis 
American Editorial Representativ 
CAIRD, Prof, WARD, Prof. PRINGLE- PATTISON, 
and other Members of an Advisory Committee. 


Contents:—1. The Definition of Will. F. H. 
Bradley.—2. > Relations of Ethics to Meta- 
physics. W. Fairbrother.—3. Kaut’s Trans- 
cendental Tealism and Empirical Realism. IL 
i Walsh.—4, Prof. Adamson’s Philosophical 
Lectures. G. D. Hicks.—5, Critical Notices: J. 
Dewey, ‘‘Studies in Logical Theory,” F. C, 8. 


Price 6s, 


QUARTERLY 


REticions. 
FRIzEDRICH von SPEE 
Witcuss. 








The appreciation this wine meets Tar Epvucation Acts aND AFTER. Schiller 5 R. Flint, “ Agnosticism,” 8, H. Mellone; 
fo caches ot eurenane ts eo. aes all hese gl alae Riehl, - Zur ‘Einfanrang in’ die Philosophie 
HORT NOTICES. a egenwart,”” - Blunt; F, Hayw: 

Se ae we London: Srormswoons & Co, 14é., “The Reform of Moral and Biblical Education om 
fidence in’ Sabaditting it to those 5 New Street Square, E.C. the Lines of Herbartianism, Critical checgh® and 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. Annual aieiations (41) received by the Wear a. — of Ra hn y oe. sae Ob 

8 Dosen Bes Bottles or 6 Dozen oe Delivered s Corvions a 7 Pilosopiia! Period — Notes! Fi a 
aid toony B peta Bottles. nee POTAIRS | Ral DOWNSTAIRS. W. L. Davidson; Mind Association; News pe | 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


The COUNCIL of of ithe METRE dPO LITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 


Correspondence, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 














We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhili Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRE wee 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 

to whom Subscriptions and Donatious toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, 1nd CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 











Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.c, 
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THE 


‘HITTLE TREASURE: 


BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT; 


Or, Forewarned, Forearmed. 


By SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A. 
Imperial 82mo, paper, 34.; cloth, 6d. 





« Admirably designed to help boys as they leave 
home for the tirst time,”—Church Quarterly Review, 


A GIRL'S OUTLOOK. 





“Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
filla useful place in life.”—Darly News, 





THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorxe Sara. Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
«Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Outlook, 
“Full of good advice and within every one’s 
reach,”’"—Spectator, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K. T. Purpon. Imperial 32mo, paper, 34. ; 
cloth, 6d. 
“ One of the very best small, practical handbooks 
that has ever come in our way. ’— Bookman. 
“A practical little book, containing sound advice 
simply expressed.” —Morning Post, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. ByAticre MasstncBerpD. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, vaper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d, each. 
“A fascinating little work.”—Queen, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. ArexanperR. Imperial 
$2mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,”—Hospital, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d, each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JoserpHa Cranr. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Most thorough and practical.’”’ 
—Hearth and Home. 
“A very practical attempt to encourage the good 
teaching of plain sewing.” —School Guardian. 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 


GARDENING. By the Editors of the “Svuy- 
CuiupRen’s Bupeet.” Imperial 32mo, paper 
cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“ Decidedly a useful little book.”—Pilot. 
“Comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and sim- 
ple.”—Schoolmaster, 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Iretanp Biacksurne. Imperial 
82mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Trepecx. 2 
parts, ae 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
. each, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
es and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
8ToN. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Tresecx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, 1s. 

“An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 


London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO. 


From Mr. Grant Richards’s List. 





THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. 
Illustrated, in 2 vols., 24s. net. 


Such a work as this was required by all lovers of BELLES-LETTRES. 

Tt contains a very large quantity of entirely fresh matter, facts hitherto 
unknown, and anecdotes hitherto unrecorded. Of the illustrations— 
56 in number—many are from rare prints and photographs, and 


hitherto inaccessible oil paintings. 





THE FOREST. 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 


MOLIERE’S PLAYS. 


Vol. IV. 


Translated and Edited by 


Illustrated by THOMAS FOGARTY. 
A. R. WALLER. 


7s. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A book dealing with the incidents and 
experiences of athousand-mile canoe trip 
through the waters of Northern Michi- 
gan and Canada, and written through- 


On one page the French Text is 
given, and on the opposite page is 
Mr. Waller’s Translation. The present 
volume contains “Le Misanthrope,” 


“Te Médecin Malgré Lui,” “ Mélicerte,” 


out in the spirit of romance, by one 
who knows the forests of the far North 
“Le Sicilien,” “ Amphitryon.” through and through. 


THE LAW OF HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
EVOLUTION. 2 


FLOYD M. CRANDALL, M.D. 





By J. SCOULLER. 
6s. 
8s. 6d. not. 
A book of obvious usefulness, con- 


The exposition and development of cerning modern methods of preventing 





an entirely new theory. disease, 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C, 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


91 ° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° = 
2 /, repayable on demand, ba hk | 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Booh 
seller or Newsagent, ‘ 


Catalogues post-free. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRE BERBOCE. BANE, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 














The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu: | 
lars, post-free. | 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. | 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING aero tap ed 7, 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible Or at the Office, 











3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





| 
ee eS ee | s WELLINGTON ST... STRAND. 
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A RECORD IN 
HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS, 


1900-1903. 


We have examined the Books of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


30th, 1900, 
30th, 1903, 
certify that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 


and 


for the year. ending November 


for the year ending November and 
Eighty-one per cent. during the period. The increase 
has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of 
November, 1903, are more than double what they were 


for the month of N ovember, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon, December 9th, 1903. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Sixcet. 


ee 


THIRD EDITION. 
(First and Second Editions exhausted.) 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


1904, 


OBS 
mi ¢ 


JANUARY, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


FISCAL REFORM. By Charles Booth, F.R.S., Author of 
“ The Life and Labour of the People.” 


THE NEW LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. By An Elector, 


THE GOVERNMENT MEASURE FOR THE PORT OF LONDON 
(with Engravings and a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the Hast and West India Dock 
Company). 


THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN THE WORLD. By Gustavus 
Myers, Author of “The History of Tammany Hall,” 


BRITISH MANNERS. By Onlooker. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


A GREAT CIVILIAN—A PERSONAL APPRECIATION OF 
SIR CHARLES PRITCHARD. By H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I. 


THE ACQUISITION OF NIGERIA. By F. I. M. 

COTTON, COBDEN AND CHAMBERLAIN. By the Ho. 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P. 

THE POET’S DIARY. By Lamia. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzy, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopk and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


6 eats “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 











OOKS WANTED.—AII First Editions, Original Bindings, 
unless otherwise stated.—Adlington’s Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893, 

25s. offered, Behmen’s Works, 4 vols., 1764-81, £2otf. Borrow’s Zincali. 2vols, "1841; 
Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857 ; Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Word Book of the Romany, 
1874; Bible inSpain, "3 vols., 1843; 1st eds., 15s, each off. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 
1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1838 ; 35s. each off, Bradshaw's Railway Guides (not 
Companions), paper covers, Dec., 1841; Jan,, 1842; March, 1845; £2 each off. 
Brewer’s Henry I., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. off, *Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, 
£3 off. Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835 ; £2 each 
off. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vols., 1888, 20s. off. Burke's Armory 
and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. off. Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait 
Miniatures, 1889, £18 off. Bury’s Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831, 25s. 
off. Chaffers’s Keramic Coeer 1872, 2 vols., £2 off, Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 
1846 or 1852, 6 vols., 25s. off. Phillips ’ Christ in Hades, Isted., _ ub, 1s., 5s. off. 
Churchill’s’ Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844, 15s. off. Crealock Stal King, 
1892, £10 off. pong hana History of the Papacy, 5 vols., * 1882-94, £3 o 
Creighton’ 8 Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 off. Curtius’s History of Greece, 5 vols. * 
1868, 30s. off, Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s, off. Dawkins’s Cave Hunting, 
1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; 15s. each off. Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 
1871, 25s. off. Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. off. Dowell’s 
Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols,, 1888, 25s. off. Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols., 
£20 off. Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, 1st ed., 2 vols., 20s. off. Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 off, Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 
off, Freer’s Henry LV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. off, Freshfield’s Thonon 
to Trent, 1865, 10s, off. Gardiner’s History of E ngland, 2 vols., 1863, £2 
Germ The), 1850, £3 off. Hamerton’s Etchings a Etchers, 1868 or 1880, oe 
each off. Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., coloured plates, 50s. off. Jackson's 
Old Paris, 1878, 2 es French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court of the 
Tuileries, 2vols., 1 * ; 25s. each off. Jesse’ s George Selwyn, 4vols., 1843 ; Memoirs 
Richard III., 1862 ; Colm ed Reatend Geton edieeaie 4vols., 1840; 30s, each off. 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd ed., 1843, £10 off, Keate’s Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains, 2 vols., 1848, 10s. * off. * Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., ne 
£5 off. Lang’ 8 Ballads, 1872, 25s. off. Life of a Sportsman, coloured 
1842, £8 off. Lord Lilford’s Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 off. Lycett’s meet 
in Australia, 1824, £2 off. Malton’ s Coloured iews of Dublin, 77792, £5 off. 
Marlowe’ 's Works, ed. by Bullen, 1885, 3 vols., 15s. off. Meredith’s Evan Harring- 
ton, Ist ed., 3 vols,; Harry Bichmond,. 3 vols., 1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 
1859 ; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865 ; 15s. each off. Meredith's (Geo ) Poems, 
1851, ” 5 off. Meredith’ s Works, édition-de-luse, 32 vols., 1896, £9 ag theo 
History of Rome, 1868, 4vols., £2 off. Orme’ oBritish Fisld Spovte, aiceaeiniaaen 
1807, £28 off. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874, £2 off, Pater’s Essays from the 
Guardian, 1896, £2 off. Pepys'’s Diary, 10 vols., 1893, £2 off, Poems by T'wo Brothers, 
1827; Poems by J. R., 1850; £4 each off, Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols., 1809; ‘£4 each off. Lay al 8 History Miniature Art, ame 
£12 off. Bawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental onarchy, 1873, £1 off. Redford 
Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10 off, Robinson's Diary, 8 vols., 1869, 10s. off. Rom: 
ford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. off. Scott’s Waverley, lst ed. .» 3 vols, D 
1814; Tales of My Landlord, Ist ed., 1st series, 4 vols., 1816; G 
ing, 3 vols., Ist ed., Fw £15 each off. if in paper boards, rough edges, wi' 
white labels on the backs. Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 off. wits 
pot w Mab, 1813, £10 off, Skelton’s Secs Stuart, 1893, £6 off. Stevenson’s Child’s 

arden of Verses, 1885; An Inland Voyage, 1878 ; Stevenson’ 8 Edinburgh, 1 9; 
New Arabian yey Pee 1882 ; vels with a Donkey, 1879; Vi rin us 
ee ee 1881; all 1st eds,, 30s, each off. Symonds’s Italian Literature, vols., 
1, £2 oif, Thackeray's Vanity Fair, ‘1848, in 20 monthly numbers, ” £20 off. 
Titmarsh's Second Funeral of Napeleon, 1841, £2 off. Von Sybel’s History of 
the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. off. Westall & Owen’s River Thames, 
1828, 50s. off.—Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presenta- 
tion Copies with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredi 
—— Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tennyson, &c., &c. All books with colo’ 
P lates by Alken, Rowlandson, &e. Special List Wants free. Fancy Prices paid. 

lease let me know what youwant. Remember I am always at your service and 
consulted by Collectors the world over. I can get you anything. 


EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Sth Impression in the Press. 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER. 
4th Impression. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. 


4th Impression. 


THE BERYL STONES. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 





By D. CONYERS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’'S 
FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon, Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Sir Horace Rumbold in ‘Further Recollections of a 
Diplomatist’ is even more interesting than he was in his earlier volumes.” 
MORNING POST.— The present volume abounds in good stories and 
sketches of the most eminent people at home and abroad in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century.” 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Exploration of the Caucasus,” 


With more than 40 magnificent Dlustrations by Signor V. Sztxa, and 2 Maps, 
royal 8vo, 18s, net. 

SPECTATOR,—‘ To those who are interested in the Tibetan Mission and 
wish to get a more exact idea of the country it is penetrating and the nature of 
the people to whom it is sent, this book may be recommended as a very fuith- 
ful and instructive guide. But the narrative has merits of its own quite apart 
from any topical interest. Mr. Freshfield’s book should take rank as one of 
the classics of mountain travel. His pictures, whether of the snow wastes or 
of the heavy tropical glens, are done with the insight and fidelity of a true 
artist and lover of Nature.” 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1903. 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

A volume containing 104 Cartoons that have appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette during the past year. Handsomely bound, super-royal 4to, 6s, net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, Signed by F. C. 

GOULD, and Numbered, £2 2s. net. 











THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 
7 ay Watson, With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
. 6d, ne 
GRAPHIC.—“ The descriptions, both of men and places, are written with 
an eye to the picturesque which is admirable, and the style is delightfully 
suited to the subject. The book is packed full of admirable anecdotes.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELEANor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
TIMES.—‘‘A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and 
Lv that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 
shore.” 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes, By J, Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Here is the true poet, a philosopher, gay and 
gentle. He is a companion for the moor and the mountain, a book not to be 
read and done with, Put to be taken out on favourite walks; one of the few 
happy books fitted for the wayfaring man’s companion,” 








NEW EDITION. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the 
Hon. ." A, TottemacHe. Large crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone, 63. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for 
immortality the vates sacer to whom he must go is far less Mr. Morley than 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache, who cannot have spent as many minutes in his com- 
pany as Mr. Morley spent hours. But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one 
sees and hears the talker; here [in Morley’s Life] we read him, and it is quite 
another thing.” 





A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE WAR COMMISSION. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. By L. S. 


Amery, Editor of “‘ The Times History of the War in South Africa.’’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stepan ve 
BLOWITZ, the famous Paris Correspondent of Zhe Times. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, lds. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, net. 





W. 





VOLS. I. AND II, READY JANUARY 207z. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. Vols. I.andII. 8yo, 8s. 6d. net each. 





VOL. I. NOW READY, 


THE ARTIST ENGRAVER: a Quarterly Maga- 
zine of Original Work. 17 in. by 13} in., 7s. 6d, net each part. 

The JANUARY Number contains:—The Banks ef the Somme near Amiens, 
Etching by A. Legros; The Wine Drinkers, Engraving on Copper by 
Wititram Strang; August, Wood Engraving by C. H. SHannon; The 
Windmills, Lithograph by JoszrH PENNELL; and A Norman Village, Etching 
by D. Y. Cameron. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS —New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epmunp Gossz, M.A., 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. [January 20th. 


THOMAS HARDY'S DRAMA. 
THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 


Wars, in Three Parts, Nineteen Acts, and One Hundred and Thirteen 
Scenes. By THomas Harpy. Part First. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Standard.—‘‘ A wonderful series of pictures, painted with extrao: 
energy and sureness of touch...... Mr. Hardy is to be congratulated on resisting 
the temptation to use up his materials’ in an ‘ historical novel’ of the conven- 
tional type. His fine poetical drama......is far more worthy of his reputation, 
and of the lofty and splendid theme on which he has had the ambition to 


adventure.” 
THE DIVINE VISION, 


and Other Poems. By A. E. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAN FROM 
SNOWY RIVER.” 


RIO GRANDE’S LAST RACE, 


and Other Verses. By A. B. Patersox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Tuesday. 

















NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
With Memoir and Notes, &., by W. M. Bosszrtz. Crown 8vo, n 
cloth, 7s. 6d. rreniy. 


THE VOICE OF APRIL-LAND, 


and Other Poems. By Etta Hiaainson. Pott 8vo, 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Translation by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, [Classical Library. 











Cheaper Issue, 6s. net. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Reprinted from 


the Contemporary Review. By J. B. Lieutroot, D.D., D, » LL.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. A 


STUDY IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By Hzeizn Bosangurr. 8vo, 
8s. 6d, net. 


ON FREE TRADE. By C. B. Cuarxz, F.RS. 


8vo, sewed, 6d, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 8 months, 6 me From ¢ months and apwards. 


From 8 to 6 months: 
Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 











Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.G 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0’S LIST. 





New Book by Mr. W. H. WILKINS. 
A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
Prineess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 
With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


*," Caroline Matilda (1751-1775) was the youngest sister of 
George III. She married Christian VII, of Denmark, was suspected 
of an intrigue with Struensee, the Prime Minister, and was divorced 
and imprisoned. She was released by the interposition of George IIL. 
and died at Celle, near Hanover, at the age of 24, 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
SPEECHES: 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Ediets, Letters, 
and Telegrams of the Emperor William II. 


Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 


8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


“One of the most interesting human documents recently 
published.” —Daily Haupress, 


The MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 1 Photogravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
AND THE GREAT LAKE REGION 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 
Author of “ The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,” &c. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FREE TRADE WITH INDIA: 
INDIA’S PLACE IN AN IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By 
J. M. MacueEan. A Paper read before the Society of Arts, 
with Report of the Discussion. 8vo, 1s, net. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S PAM- 


PHLET : a Study and Some Thoughts. By JULIAN SturRais. 




















8vo, 1s. net 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


MR. MORLEY’S LIFE. OF GLAD- 


STONE. 
FOLKLORE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
TELEPHONES IN GREAT BRI- gt 
TAIN. | FAHIEK’S LIFE OF GALILEO. 
= BUER IN WAR AND SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN 
EACE, GEOLOGY. 
ROBERT HERRICK. JACOBITE SONGS. 


FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. FREE Pare AND THE UNION- 
THE TARIFF CONTROVERSY. IST PARTY. 


THE ENCLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.,A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and laces in Diplomatic in the University of 
ord, ‘ 


NEW " DISCOVERIES IN THE 
FORUM AND THE ARCHZO. 
LOGICAL MOVEMENT AT 








JANUARY. Price 5s. 
ARTICLES. 


THE DUTCH ON THE AMAZON AND NEGRO IN THE SEVEN- 
THE ENTE CENTURY. By the Rev. George Epmunpson. Part III. 
ey ge ‘*HISTORY OF THE BEBELLION.” By C. H. Fiaru, 


Part I. 
THE’ NORTHERN UESTION IN 1716. By J. F. Cuance. Part I. 
THEODORE MO SEN. By F,. HaverFieLp. 


NOTES AND DOOUMENTS. 

OFFICERS OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. By J. H. Rovnp. 
—BISHOP ae aay hy VISITATION OF GLOUCESTER hon mn 
JamEs oe Lae LL.D. — LETTERS OF TOBY 
BONNELL. B Litton Fauktser.—THE ‘‘ DISCOURS POLITIQUE ° 

ATTRIBU TED TO POMBAL, By G. C. WHEELER.—And others. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


— 


_— VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &&: 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 58, 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “‘T Leaves,” ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &, 
WORLD,—* Will be found an equally agreeable companion by lawyers and 
NiEANounsrER GUARDIAN.—* A book that is eminently cheerful and 


BRITISH WEEKLY. —* Exceedin ly clever and amusing, and writ 
intimate personal knowledge.” yest ” i 





NEW EDITION OF ‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 
TENTH IMPRESSION (SEVENTH EDITION). 
ON JANUARY 20th.—WITH A NEW PREFACE, Large crown 8vo, 7s, 64, 


COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


*,* In the Preface which he contributes to. the NEW egret E 
Bussell lifts the veil of anonymity, and tells the story how the ‘* COLLEC. 
TIONS” and “‘RECOLLECTIONS” came to be published. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 1 (New Series) of 


“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” 


AND THE HOME. 


A Journal for those who Design, Beautify, Furnish, 
and Inhabit Houses. 


Edited by Mrs. ERNEST HART. 


Contains Contributions by Lady JEUNE, Canon BARNETT, 
Sir JOHN GORST, Sir ALFRED JONES, Mr. THOS, 
LOUGH, M.P., RAJA VARMA, The EDITOR, &c., &c. 


Price 6d. Beautifully Illustrated 





At all Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls ; of all News 
agents ; or Specimen Copy will be sent post-free for 8 stamps by 
the Publisher, 

2 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


POMPEI. 


By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, price 10s. net. This Day. 


POMPEI: As It Was and As It Is. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES.—* An account of life as it was in Pompei and of the records left in 
its stones......Conveys a good deal of information.” 


—_— TOR,.—‘ Entitled to a distinct place among the authorities on vd 
subject.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Not only scholars, but the wider athe of 
culture as well, will be warmly grateful to Mr. Molesworth,” 


POMPEI: As It Was and As It Is. 


By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A, 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
This Day, 10s. net, 





SKEFFINGTON & SON, Publishers to H.M. the King, 
34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 


By the late Lord FARRER, 
Sometime Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


NEW EDITION, theronghiy Bovine’ ae and Completed, with Statistics down 
, by C. H. Comer. 


5s. net. Orders will be accepted now. 











Published by the FREE TRADE UNION, 8 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘RICROFT OF WITHENS.” 


THROUGH SORROW’S GATES. 


A Tale of the Wintry Heath. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo. _ Green Cloth Library, 6s, 
The scene is laid in Halliwell Sutcliffe’s favourite country, the Moors of the 
West Biting. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BICROFT OF WITHENS, 6s. MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE, 6s. 
SHAMELESS WAYNE, 6s. BY MOOR AND FELL, 6c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


THE MIS-RULE OF THREE. 


A Story of Love, Mystery, and Adventure. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. Crown 8vo. Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


Possessing all the elements of a mystery of the moated grange, and holding 
the interest of the reader from start to finish; flashes of humour enliven what 
seems at times to be a tragedy, and the dialogue is bright and sparkling. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. An Exposure 


of many Popular Delusions regarding Sleep. By Jonun Bicetow, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE MAGYARS. All about 


Budapest. By T. BERKELEY Suite. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 
other Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net, 


LABOUR AND OTHER QUESTIONS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Inpicus. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE. With 


other Miscellanies. By Aucustus Jessorr, D.D. New Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ee 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By 


the Bight Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. 10th Thousand of the Popular 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


2/6 


NET. 








2/6 


NET. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


In a notice of the [ANUARY 


INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW 


The SPECTATOR says :— The Rev. 


J. S. MOFFAT’S article on 


NATIVE LABOUR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


throws a good deal of light on thas 


difficult question.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


JOHN LONG'S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that he 
is now publishing the following Select List of Important New 
Novels by the foremost writers of the day. 


REMEMBRANCE ..... ee . Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 
SLY sSOOTS ..... aes Pon ... JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
DELPHINE “ wes Curtis YORKE. 
TOY GODS... .. PERCIVAL PICKERING. 
THE IRON HAND ... J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
DEVASTATION Mrs. CouLson KERNAHAN, 


SLAVES OF PASSION 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER R. H. Forster, 
A CANADIAN GIRL ...Col. ANDREW Haacarp, 
FOUR RED ROSES eeduwi Oo SARAH TYTLER. 
ENTRAPPED ... bea eee at +. ALICE M. Dieun, 
NURSE CHARLOTTE L. T. MEADE, 
A CRIMINAL CRCSUS ... GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
COUNTESS IDA Frep WHISHAW, 
GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST. 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. By Guy 


Bootusy, Author of “ Dr, Nikola,” &c. With 12 Superb Illustrations on 
Art Paper by A. T. Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


HELEN BAyuiss, 


“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODEEN PUBLISHING.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 

A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 


NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type and 
on the Best Paper. 

Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 


Volumes now roady:—THE THREE CLERKS, by AntHony Troutors. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by Cuartes Exapz. THE WOMAN 
IN WHITE, by Wirxre Co.uins. 

NOTICE.—As there is absolutely nothing on the market to approach these 
——— for Excellence of Quality and Cheapness, the Public are 
articularly requested when buying them to see that they bear the 
imprint of 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


Some Books of 1903. 


STORY OF A 
SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY. 32s. net, 
2nd Edition. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY 


RYECROFT. 4th Impression. GEORGE GISSING. 6s, 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated, lés. net 


OLD CAPE COLONY. 


Mrs. A. P. TROTTER. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net, 


MAN and SUPERMAN. Edition. BERNARD SHAW. 6s, 
BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 


Rev. W. H. HUTTON. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY. edf@a. ANDYADAMS 
CITIES OF INDIA. 


G. W. FORREST. Tilustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. Vol. I. 


GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 








THE 


15s. net. 





MISS ELEANOR HAYDEN’S COUNTRY BOOKS. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS: an English 
Village Story. By Exzanor G, Harpen, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

se her delightful volume, descriptive and narrative, from the same pen 
whict gave us *fravels Round Our Village’ and ‘From a Thatched Cottage,’ 
showing the same intimate sympathy and knowledge of the ways, the 
thoughts, aud the speech of the English peasant.” —Times, 
FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. Second Edition, 6s. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists, 
With about 450 Illustrations, in 5 vols., 21s. net each ; or in half- 
morocco, 31s, 6d. net each. To be published at intervals of Three 
Months. 

“The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publishers. 
The book, long since recognised as a classic, will be more than ever indis- 
pensable.”—Magazine of Art. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 


ENGLISH BISHOPS AND KINGS, THE MEDIZVAL 
MONKS AND OTHER LATER SAINTS. By Mrs, ARTHUR 
Bett. Being the third and concluding volume of her work on 
the Lives and Legends of the Saints. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous Reproductions in Half-tone, small 
4to, 14s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Large post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. 
By Mrs. W1LLouGHBY Hopason. With 40 Llustrations and 
numerous Reproductions of Marks, 


Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. Durr, of the British Central Africa Administration, 
With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, and a Map of Nyasaland, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


9 
NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY IN RE- 
LATION TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. ByR. C. Sgaron, M.A., 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of 
Sir H. Lowe. 
“It is now a better defence than ever, and as often as debate on this ques- 
tion is renewed we would wish it in the hands of the debaters on either side,”’ 


a Chronicle, 
“In part, a reply to Lord Rosebery's ‘ Last Phase.’ ’—Standard. 

*« Mr. Seaton’s book gives a frank and businesslike statement of the facts 
needed for the formation of a correct judgment in a case that has too long 
been decided by prejudice, emotion, or passion. He does not hide Lowe's 
defects, but he proves convincingly that, in the words of Professor Meyer. of 
Berlin, the Governor was ‘ one of the most calumniated figures a ‘ed 

_ NUM. 


THIRD EDITION.—2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
By JoHn Houianp Ross, Litt.D. Withmany Maps and Plans 
and numerous Illustrations from Contemporary Paintings, Rare 
Prints and Engravings, Medals,&c. Alsoa Facsimile Letter of 
Napoleon. 


10 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S., 


Clerk of the Worksand Secretary to the Admiralty, Translated 
from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors BriGut, M.A., late 
Fellow and President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENky B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WOOL 


COMBING. By HowarD PRIESTMAN, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By the 


Rev. J. H. BERNARD, M.A., D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; in limp leather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
The following Volumes will be issued at short intervals : 
BEETHOVEN. By J. S. SHepiock. |MOZART. By Exsenezer Prout, 


LLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wynpuam,| Professor of Music, Dublin Uni- 
ae of the Guildhall School of | versity, B.A., Mus.D. 
Music. GOUNOD. By Henry To.yursrt. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 








EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW MAPS. 


ILLUSTRATING THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS, 
, Just Published, ! 


STANFORD’S MAP OF EASTERN CHINA, 


JAPAN, AND KOREA, with an Inset Map on a 
scale of Korea. Scale, 110 miles to aninch. Size, 22 in, by 
30 al Prices :—Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted to fold in 
case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, extended to show the adjacent 
portions of the Russian Empire, India, Burma, &c., and 
showing the railways and principal lines of communication 
between the various countries. Corrected to July, 1903, 
Scale, 110 miles to an inch. Size, 40 in. by 27in. Prices; 
—Coloured sheet, 8s.; mounted to fold in case, 10s, 64. ; 
mounted on rollers, varnished, 14s. 


Just Published, 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY, THE GREAT LAND ROUTE 
TO CHINA AND KOREA, showing boundaries, railways, 
caravan routes, and chief physical features. Scale, 110 mileg 
to aninch. One sheet, 46 in. by 30in. 
Prices :—Sheet, 10s. 6d.; mounted to fold in case, lbs.; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, 18s. 


“A welcome publication...... Answers admirably the purpose for 
which it is intended.”—ATHENZUM. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF ASIA, 
Exhibiting the Empires and other States, with their political 
boundaries corrected to date, and showing roads, railways, 
including the new Trans-Siberian line and proposed exten- 
sions, canals, caravan routes, mountain passes, and sub. 
marine telsgraph cables. Four sheets, 65 in. by 58 in; 
110 miles to an inch. 

Prices :—Coloured sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 45s.; mounted to fold in morocco case, 60s.; 
mounted on spring roller, £5. 


Edward Stanford's List of the Best Books and Maps bearing upon 
the Far Eastern Crisis gratis on application, 


NEW LONDON MAPS. 
Just Published. 


LONDON EDUCATION. A Map of the 
Public Elementary Schools within the County of London. 
Showing clearly the position of every efficient elementary 
school, with inset tables giving a list of the schools with 
their accommodation. By the employment of different 
colours a distinction is made on the map between Board 
Schools and others, and to facilitate reference each school is 
numbered to correspond with its description in the list. 
Size, 40 in. by 27 in.; scale, 2 in. to a mile. Prices:— 
Coloured sheet, 10s.; mounted to fold in case, 14s.; mounted 
on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 16s. 


Just Published. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. A Map of 


the Ecclesiastical Divisions within the County of London. 
Showing clearly the boundaries of the Dioceses, Ecclesi- 
astical Districts, Rural Deaneries, and Civil Parishes. With 
inset list of Rural Deaneries and their populations. 
Size, 40 in. by 27 in.; scale, 2 in. to a mile. Prices:— 
Coloured sheet, 10s.; mounted to fold in case, 14s.; mounted 
on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 16s, 


Just Published. 


METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1902. A 
Map of the Country round London, showing the area covered 
by the Metropolis Water Act, 1902. 

Illustrating the saving clauses relating to particular 
supplies, and distinguishing the Counties, Cities, Boroughs, 
Urban and Rural Districts that form the constituent 
authorities. 

Size, 35 in. by 45 in.; scale, 1 in. to a mile. Prices:— 
Coloured sheet, 10s.; mounted to fold in case, 17s. 6d.; 
mounted on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 20s. 


Edward Stanford's Jubilee Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, and Books 
will be sent gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.0, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POS OSHS SSSSSSOSSSOHHSOSOOOSSOOSSOSOSOOOS 


THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Deseriptions in English and French, With 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry ALKEN. Koyal folio, £5 5s. net. 


THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in 


Miniatare. With 104 Illustrations in Colour by Puaiy and RowLanpson. 
In 3 vols, small 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An Edition 
limited to 350 Copies on Hand-made Paper, folio, £3 3s, net. 


PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRISTRIS; or, 


A Garden of All Sorts of Pleasant Flowers. By Joun Parkinson. Folio, 
90s, net. Also an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Vellum, £10 10s. net, 
Norg.—The price of this book will be raised to £2 2s, net after publication, 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hurcursoy. 


Illustrated in Colour with 50 Pictures by WaLteR TYNDALE and 4 by Miss 
Lucy Kemp Wetcu. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Tuomas CartyLE. With an Introduction by C. H. Firra, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 3 vols, demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


THE CHRONICLE OF MOREA, Edited by Joun 


Scumirt, Demy 8v0, l5s, net. [Byzantine Texts, 


DISRAELI. A Study in Personality and Ideas, By 


Water SIcHEL, Demy 8v0, 12s, 6d, net, 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By H. Leacu. With 


12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by S. BR. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


[Westminster Commentaries, 
MOROCCO. By A. J. Dawson. With many Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS. By the Baroness 


pe Bertoucue, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady Amuenrst, of 
ag —— many Illustrations, some of which are in Colour, demy 

vo, 10s, 6d, ne 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
nag hed V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in 7 vols. demy 8vo, 


VoLIV, DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. Vols. VI. and VII. The LETTERS, 
ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. Fuvx, M.A., 


William Dow Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, Mon- 
treal, sométime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the Owens College, 
Manchester. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ISAIAH. By W. Emery Barnzs, D.D. 
each, 
A MODERN BOTIA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. An Anthology 


Compiled by C. E. Huaues, With a Prefatory Note by Sipney Lex. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
fa pa Atkinson. With 127 Illustrations by the Author, feap, 8vo, 


A MODERN JOURNAL. By Grevinie Mrvyor. Edited 


by J. A. Spenper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
jdt Re aes M.A., Assistant Master at Cheltenhem College. 


JOHN BULL’S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 
WONDERDAND. By C. G. and F. C. G. With 45 Illustrations by F. 
CarkutHERS GouLD, Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd. net. 


THE MINERS’ GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 
REGULATION ACTS. By L. A. ATwertey Jones, K.C., M.P., and Hueu 
H. L, Bentotr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By Tuomas Hucuzs. 
™ an Intzodnotion and Notes by Vernon Renpatt, Demy 32mo, 


SHELLEY AT OXFORD. By Tuomas Jzrrerson 


Hoge. With an Introduction by R. A. STREATFEILD. Feap.8vo, 2s, net. 


PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By Various Wrirers. 


Crown 8yo, 1s. 6d. net. 


2 vols., 2s. net 
[Churchman’s Bible. 


By DEBoRAH PRIMROSE. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY. 


Each Volume contains about 320 pages and 30 to 70 Plates in Photogravure or 
Collotype or Colour, wide royal Svo, 25s. net. 
There is also an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with the 
Photogravures on India Paper, £7 7s. net. 
THE TWO NEW VOLUMES ARE— 
PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. | MINIATURES. By Duper Hearn. 


THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
General Editor—J. C. COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
A New Series of Books—popular but exact—written by Experts and fully 
Tilustrated, 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. By the Right Rev. 


Abbot Gasquet, 0.S.B, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 





THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF 
PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net to 4s, 6d. net each volume. 
The Coloured Plates of any Book bay Me obtained separately in a Portfolic 
2s. 6d. net, 


COLOURED BOOKS. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING , THE , 
FIELD. With 7 Coloured Plates atten URES, OF ares! 


by Henry ALKEy, and 43 Illustra- Plates by Mr. Witu1aMms. 3s, 6d. net 


trations on Wood. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. B 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. Pierce Ecan. With 27 Coloured 
By BR. S. Surtszes. With 13 Plates by Tueopore Lang, and 
Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts several Designs on Wood, 4s, 6d, 
by Joun LeErcu. 3s, 6d. net, net. 


PLAIN BOOKS. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By! FRANK FAIRLEGH. ByF. E. Suep- 
Izaac Watton and Cuartes Cor- LEY. With 28 Plates by GreorGs 
TON. With 14 Plates and 77 Wood- CrUIKSHANE. 3s, 6d, net, 
cutsin the Text, 3s, 6d. net. 





THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—W. J. CRAIG. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume, 


An Edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. Each Play is Edited with a ful] 
Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the Page. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited by H, C. Hazr, 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s, net each volume, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE NEW VOLUMES :— 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, KING RICHARD II. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. TWELFTH NIGHT. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. | WINTER’S TALE, 





RARIORA, 


Messrs. METHUEN have arranged to publish Reprints of early and rare 
Editions of certain books in English literature. These Editions are repro- 
duced with absolute fidelity, page for page, word for word, error for error, 

The prices of the volumes vary from 2s. net to 25s. net. 
THESE BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY :— 


ADONAIS: an Elegy on the Death of John Keats, 
ses of ‘‘Endymion,” &. Pisa, From the types of Didot, 1821, 
2s, net. 


FRAGMENTA AUREA: a Collection of all the In- 


comparable Peeces, written by Sir Joun Suckiine, Printed for Hum- 
phrey Moseley, 1645. 





METHUEN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. By Epwarp 


FitzGreraup. From the First Edition of 1859. Leather, 1s, net. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF 
| poe ac eames by Himself. Printed at Strawberry Hill, 1764. 


THE VISIONS OF DOM FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 
L pera Oi English by B.I. Printed for H. Herringman, 1668, 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 

Each Volume will consist of about 200 pages, will contain from 30 to 60 
Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
WATTS. ByRB.E.D.Sxercutzy. | VELASQUEZ. By WitFRiIp WILBER- 
LEIGHTON. By Aticz Corxray. atest 


Euiza F, PoLuARD. VANDYCK. By M. G. Smatiwoop. 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8v0, 2s, 6d. net. 
Messrs. METHUEN & CO. are issuing a series of volumes dealing with all 
the most important aspects of commercial and financial activity. 
THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES ARE:— 

PORTS AND DOCKS. By Dovetas| THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY. By 
Owen, Secretary to the Alliance A. J. Wrmson, Editor of the 
Marine and General Assurance Investor’s Review. 

Company. 

RAILWAYS. By E. RB. McDermort, THE ELECTRICAL Peg yy 
loint Editor of the Railway News. Hlectrioal Investmente,. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Cuas. 

Ducuw. «ity Editor of the| LAW IN BUSINESS. By E& A, 

Morning Post. Wiutson. 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, 





W.C. 
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EVERY .WEEK .. . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains Numerous Articles of deep import to all who have the many 
Interests of the Country at heart. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN has, amongst its Contributors, the very best 


Writers on all matters concerning the Country and Outdoor Life, 





READ THIS LIST OF ARTICLES TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM THE 
CONTENTS BILL OF 


Today's Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.’ 


HORSES IN JAPAN. 

HOW TO BREED A HUNTER. 

IRELAND FROM THE FISHERMAN’S VIEW-POINT. 
IS MOTOR-FARMING FEASIBLE ? 

PLANTS THAT EAT INSECTS. 
SEA-ANGLING NOTIONS. By F. G. Afialo. 

IN AN OLD GARDEN. (An Essay.) 

HORSES AND THEIR PECULIARITIES. 

ROD AND GUN IN IRELAND. 

QUIETUDE IN THE GAME PRESERVE. 
SOME NOTED BLENHEIM SPANIELS. 
MODES FOR THE COUNTY GENTLEWOMAN. 


The majority of the above articles are beautifully illustrated, and every article is 
written by an expert in his own special line of literature, 





BESIDES, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” OF TO-DAY. OFFERS 
YOU LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND QUOTATION 
PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 





Ask your Newsagent to send you a copy of to-day’s issue. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Price 6d. weekly. 
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THE PICKERING CLUB CLASSICS. 


The PICKERING CLUB is the outcome of a frequently expressed wish among Book 
Lovers to possess in a worthy form adsolutely complete editions of certain classical works, which 
by reason either of their bulk or their lack of delicacy, are ordinarily issued in emasculated 
editions—and also of reproductions of superb editions of the past which have become scarce 
and are practically inaccessible. 

The PICKERING CLUB Classics will contain only complete unabridged works, edited 
by the foremost critics of the day, and illustrated with superb plates in photogravure. 


The Membership of the PICKERING CLUB is to be strictly limited to 375 Members 
and there will be only 375 NUMBERED sets of the PICKERING CLUB Classics printed, 
the type being distributed immediately after completion of each work. Of the 375 copies, 25 
will be printed on the finest Dutch hand-made paper, with duplicate sets of the plates 
forming an. édztzon de luxe of very exceptional magnificence, and 350 copies on the best 
machine-made paper, forming the Club Edition. 


The purchase of the works of one author in the PICKERING CLUB Classics does not 
necessitate the purchase of those of other authors; but any Member of the Club will, as far 
as possible, have the option of procuring a copy with the same number in any other set he may 
desire. 

The first publication of the PICKERING CLUB is a magnificent edition of the works 
of HENRY FIELDING in sixteen volumes, comprising the unabridged text of his Novels, 
Plays, Poems, and Miscellaneous Writings, profusely illustrated with superb plates in 
photogravure, with an Essay on the Life, Genius, and Achievements of Fielding by the 
late WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 

For many years the demand for such an edition has been persistent. It took an American, 
viz, Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale, to remind Fielding’s admirers who clamoured for a monument 
that the real monument which Fielding’s memory most needed was a complete edition of his 
writings. He emphasised the fact that a large portion of Fielding’s works was practically 
inaccessible to the immense majority of English-speaking people; that we are the losers by this 
neglect more than he; and that the mystery which envelops much of Fielding’s career can 
never be cleared away, the estimate of his character and conduct can never be satisfactorily 
fixed, until everything he wrote has been put into the hands of independent investigators 
pursuing separate lines of study. 

The present edition is intended to meet this need. It aims at being a final and definitive 
edition, and comparison of its contents with the contents of any other existing edition of 
Fielding’s works will at least ensure for it the claim of being by far the most complete edition 


yet published. 

The existing editions of Fielding contain little more than the novels, a part only of 
his work. The monumental edition of Sir Leslie Stephen is no longer obtainable. Since 
its publication new material has been discovered, and this has been incorporated in the 
PICKERING CLUB Edition, which is thus the fullest ever issued. Here will be found, 
besides Fielding’s novels, zs twenty-five plays, his poems, his legal writings, and his 
miscellaneous writings, that part of his work especially characteristic, which alone reveals 
to us the man and his surroundings, which really embraced almost every phase of 


London life of the mid-eighteenth century. 

Full particulars as to price, contents, &c., of this magnificent edition will be found 
in the first number of “The PICKERING CLUB BOOKLETS,” which will be sént to 
any address on receipt of three stamps. 

The Secretary of the PICKERING CLUB will keep any appointment that intending 
Members make, and will send on approval to such intending Members the first set of 
the Series. All communications should be addressed to him at the Office of the Club, 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 

A Prospectus of the First Set of the Series on application. 


THE PICKERING CLUB, c/o WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


SOOO SH OSHS PO SOSHOOS SOS HSOOSOOOOOOOOO 


Mr. MURRAY has just published the Autobiography of 


Brigadier-General Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, entitled | 


FROM KABUL TO KUMASSI. 


With Illustrations by Lady Flelen Graham, numerous Maps, and 
a Portrait of the Author, Gc. Demy 8vo, 215s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., 
Formerly Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Author of “The Life of Dean Stanley.” Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


* A book to read and ponder over, not a book to criticise....... Mr. Prothero 
takes the Psalms as an unique record of human feeling inspired by God. To 
him they are the first of religious autobiographies; they contain the whole 
music of the heart of man, swept by the hand of his Maker. The Psalms are 
‘the mirror in which each man sees the motions of his own soul.’”—Pilot, 


“‘Mr. Prothero possesses the wide knowledge, the literary restraint, the 
moral fervour, and the historic imagination which are requisite, and ‘The 
Psalms in Human Life’ 1s, in consequence, not merely a remarkable but an 
impressive book, and one which appeals to scholars of all creeds.”—Standard. 


“A fine catholicity of spirit, worthy of the biographer of Dean Stanley, 
marks the book....... e regard this volume as one of the chief treasures of the 
season.” —London Quarterly Keview. 


“A quite unique and fascinating velume......a work of wide research, of a 
singularly attractive style, full of agrave and restrained eloquence......there are 
momentary glimpses of heroisms and violent deaths, and through all flows 
onward the traditions of great spiritual energies finding their expression in the 
old words of ardour, hope, and resignation of the ‘ Psalms of David.’” 

—Daily News, 





FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 
A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of 
Thomas Creevey (1768-1838). 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 


*,* With the exception of the correction of misprints and errors, all the 


reprints of THE CREEVEY PAPERS are the same as the original edition. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT; 
Sometime Member of Parliament for Inverness-shire, 
and Director of the East India Company. 
By HENRY MORRIS, Madras Civil Service (Retired), 


Author of “The Lives of the Governors-General of India,” &c. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy &vo, 12s. net. 
[Just out. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. With 


Photogravure Illustrations, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. Vol. Il. [Just out. 
FROTECTION. RETALIATION. PREFERENCE. 


THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE OF 
THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


With Tables. 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, ls. net, 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL 
PATHOLOGY. 


By SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D., F.RBS., F.R.C.P., 
Professor of Pathology, University College; Physician to University College 
Hospital. 
i Woodcuts from Micro-Photo; hs, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 
EE aati [Ready January 19th. 





IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 
By G. H. RITTNER. 
Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the AvuTHor, 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 
Contents.—I. The Natural Beauties of the Country.—II. The Aré of Japan, 
—III. The People and their Homes.—IV. Bathing, Private and Public— 
V. Children, Old and Young. — VI. The Geisha, — VII. The Stage,— 
VIII. Civilization.—IX. Missionaries and Religion—X. The Temples and 
their Gods.—XI. Sayousra. 


THINGS CHINESE; 


Or, Notes Connected with China. 
By J. DYER BALL, M.R.AS., M.N.C.Br.R.AS,, 


H.M. Civil Service, Hongkong; Author of ‘‘Cantonese Made Easy,” ‘How 
to Speak Cantonese,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
ae [Ready neat week. 


ANIMALS THAT HAVE 
OWNED US. 
By W. H. POLLOCK, 
Author of ‘‘ Verses, Old and New,” ‘‘A Nine Men’s Morrice,” &c. 


Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready next week, 


Betsy the Hen—Douglas, Tender and True—Scot, Rex, and Jack—Dodo the 
First and Others—A Foreword on Cats—Toots—Interregna—Three in a 
Row: I. Plucky; Il. Rab; IDI, Waif—Our Bird Colonists: I.—Our Bird 
Colonists: I. 


PHCEBE IN FETTERS. 
A New Novel. 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, 


Author of ‘‘ The Dream and the Man,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [Ready next week 


SERMON AND PREACHER. 
Essays on Preaching. 
By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. London, 


Rector of St. Swithin’s, London Stone, with St. Mary Bothaw, E.C, 
Large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, [Ready next week. 





NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No, 397. JANUARY, 


NEW SOCIALISM. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel E, M. Luorp, 


THE } TRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


8. POOLS, TRUSTS, AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, By Professor 8S. J. McLean (Leland Stanford 
University). 

9. MR. CREEVEY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By T. E. Kessel. 


THE ART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Laurence Bryyox. 10. LATEST LIGHTS ON THE HOMERIC QUESTION. 
. MATTER AND ELECTRICITY. By W. C.D. WHETHAM, FBS, ll. THE ABBE LOISY AND LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN SPORT. 
7. QUE SCAIS-JE? By the Rev. M, Kaurmany. 12, LORD SALISBURY AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


New Works on Geometry to meet the New Requirements. 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
PARTS I. and II. ParrI. Lines and Angles, Rectilineal Figures. Part Il. {| PART V. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional 
‘Areas of 5 aeaaaa Figures (containing the Substance of Euclid, pase — a Examples. 1s. 6d, 
k I. 'S L.- s. 
poet, \Girclos (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book III., 1-34,and | PARTS IV. and V. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book IL, Book III., 





a of Book ayy Ss. 35-37, and Book VI. 2s. [Shortly 
PARTS I., II., and III. 2s, 6d. PART VI. Containing the ubstanos of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together 
PART IV. Squares and Rectangles, Geometrical Equivalents of certain with Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes "of the Simpler 
Algebraical Formule (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book IL. and Solid Figures. [In preparation. 
Book III., Props. 35-37), Sewed, 6d, *,* This Work is based upon the recommendations of the Mathematical 
PARTS L- IV. 3s, Association. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—“ Seems quite the best of the new text-books of geometry that have lately been published, a is moderate in its changes, 
and excellent as to arrangement and selection.” 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By S. BARNARD, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, late Fellow & Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and J. M. CHILD, B.A. (Cantab.), Lecturer in Mathematies, Technical College, Derby. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NATURE.— There is no doubt that in this work of Messrs. Barnard and Child the teacher will find every requisite for the modern teaching of geometry, 
including a very large number of illustrative examples.” 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. (Cantab.) Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 
*,* This Volume contains all the Practical and Theoretical Geometry required for a Pass by Junior Candidates in the University Locals, 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By C. H. ALLCOCK, Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. PARTS L,, IL, and III., Globe 8vo, 1s, 6d. each. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—‘*To those teachers who prefer a modified Euclid to text-books which are frankly ple this book will be very acceptable. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Allcock has succeeded in retaining the good features of the ‘Elements,’ while removing most of those which make Euclid’s work most 


distasteful to the schoolboy.” 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 
By W. D. EGGAR. M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE.—“ We welcome heartily Mr. Eggar’s book as one that should supply a widely- felt wani.......The book is well got up; the 
figures are effectively drawn on an ample scale. We seo everywhere § sigus of a teacher whose heart is in his work.” 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904, 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 1904. | CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904, 
ENGLISH. | Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. T. E. Pace and A. 8. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPOS SSSSHSHSSSHSHSSSOSSOSSHSOOSHOOOOD 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price £3 35. 


net. 


THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Gallery, 


With 58 Facsimile Reproductions in Colour, comprising The Rivers of France—the Seine; The Rivers of 
England; The Ports of England. Descriptive Text Written by THEODORE A. COOK, M.A., F.S.A, 


This Edition is strictly limited to 1,200 Numbered Copies, and the Publishers reserve to themselves the right 


to increase the price as copies become scarce. 


“Colour photography, as the handmaid of art, is splendidly justified in this beautiful work......Turner without the magic of his 
colour is Turner shorn of his supreme glory. Here we have for the first time not merely the conceptions of Turner, but thoy 
conceptions as they came direct from his brain and brush, and not through the cold translation of the graver’s tool. It is, of 
course, only a small sheaf from a magnificent harvest that is presented here. But what a sheaf it is—what imagination, wha 
vision, what mysteries of heaving seas and lowering skies, magic moonlights and limitless sunsets, castles touched by the lag 
golden glow of day, or frowning dramatically as in his glorious ‘Norham.’ We feel, closing this book, a new appreciation of 


the vastness of Turner’s genius.”—Daily News. 


“Never has Turner, or any other artist, been more perfectly facsimiled in colour than in this beautiful series of plates, 
it would probably be juster to say that never have such good reproductions been made. Not only are the colours of these lovely 
drawings accurately rendered, but the tone and the very texture of the paper—that blue or grey paper which Turner often used 


—are reproduced in a manner that is the triumph of the three-colour process.”—Graphic. 


*,* A PROSPECIUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 30s. net. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
OLD FRENCH FAIENCE. 


By M. L. SOLON. 
Edited by W. BURTON. 


WITH 24 PLATES IN COLOUR AND 48 BLACK-AND-WHITE PLATES. 
This Edition is limited to 1,200 Numbered Copies, and the Publishers reserve to 
themselves the right to increase the price as copies become scarce. 


** It would be hard to find a better and more lovely contribution to Ceramic art than M. Solon’s descrip- 
tive, accurate, and exhaustive book on the French potters and their work.”—Bookman, 


*,* A Prospectus will be sent free on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 


**Mr, Macdonagh has collected abundant materia] ; and has produced a narrative well balanced, and 
lucid. No one can read his book without feeling that he knows nearly all that there is to be known about 
the greatest of Irish tribunes.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 





NOW READY.—Price 21s. net. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Modern Motor-Cars, Steam, 
Petrol, Electrie, and Petrol-Electric. 


Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. 


With 804 Illustrations. 
New Edition Enlarged by more than 200 pages, and containing 420 additional Illustrations. 


«‘ Must assume its proper place in the automobilist’s library as the most compreensive, accurate, and 
instructive guide to the motor and all connected therewith.”—Glasgow Herald, 





POCKET EDITIONS 


(already reprinted to meet the large demand), 


KIDNAPPED. 
By R.L. STEVENSON. With Frontis. 
piece, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 


CATRIONA. 
By R.L. STEVENSON. With Frontip 
piece, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net, 


“* Messrs. Cassell's pocket editions of Stevenson 
are delightful, the form being both choice and cop 
venient.’ —Athenzum. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Complete in 2 vols. price 21s. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY of the BOER WAR 


With upwards of 500 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Original Drawings, 
‘Quite the best history of the war......We hare 
nothing but praise for this book, all the military 
details are set out with a precision and correc} 
ness which would be hard to improve upon, and it 
is copiously illustrated. Probably 1t is destined to 
become the standard popular aan the war.” 
—Military Mail, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW 
READY, price 5s, 


THE “DEATH OR 
GLORY BOYS.” 


The Story of tho 17th Lancers, By 
D. H. PARRY. With 8 Illustrations. 


“The book is one that no’ English patriot can 
afford to miss.”— World. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 
The Record of an Historic Regiment. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LLD. 
With 8 Illustrations, 
‘It is a living, vivid page from the history o 
our time.”—Daily News, 





NoTICE.—_Mir. MAX PEMBERTON’S JWNew Novel, “RED MORN,” with 
8 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON, will shortly be Published, price Gs. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, Paris, New York, & Melbourne 
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